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TOWARD  THE  NORTH  POLE 


THE  "Magnetic  North"  today  holds  public 
attention.  A  few  years  ago  the  cry  was: 
"Go  West,  young  man,  go  Wt?st !"  —  Now 
it  is  our  "North"  that  extends  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  the  pioneering  spirit  of  our  population. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  that  great  and  far-seeing 
Canadian  statesman,  coined  the  slogan,  "rolling 
back  the  map."  Canada  is  today  rolling  back  the 
map  "northwards".  During  the  last  few  decades 
a  slow  and  constant  penetration  has  been  going 
on.  The  Peace  River  district  and  the  great  clay 
belt  of  Northern  Quebec  and  Ontario  have  wit- 
nessed already  great  agricultural  developments. 
But  the  mining  developments  have  even  been 
greater.  The  great  Precambrian  Shield  is  giv- 
ing up  its  secrets  under  the  hammer  and  pick  of 
the  prospector.  Above  all  the  war  has  focused  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  on  the  potentialities  of  our 
North.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  Canada  like  the 
United  States,  sensed  the  danger  of  Japanese 
aggression.  The  "yellow  peril"  was  at  our  very 
door.  The  lights  went  out  along  our  Pacific 
Coast.  Asia  was  attacking  America.  We  are  still 
at  war  with  the  "Land  of  the  Rising  Sun." 

The  prosecution  of  this  armed  conflict  neces- 
sitated the  building  of  the  Alaskan  Highway  and 
numerous  airfields  for  the  Ferry  Command.  Never 
was  the  North  more  in  the  picture  than  during 
these  hectic  days  of  feverish  activity. 

And  when  peace  will  return  to  the  world,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  our  Canadian  North 
will  become  the  skyway  to  the  Orient.  Great 
days  lie  ahead  for  this  country  when  the  huge 
transport  planes  will  take  off  at  Edmonton  for 
distant  lands. 


The  Church  has 
North".    She  must 


also  answered  the  call  "go 
follow  the  settler  and  the 


miner.  If  not  she  will  be  the  loser.  For  to  reclaim 
souls  from  religious  indifference  is  far  more  dif- 
ficult than  to  prevent  this  calamity.  Sensing  this 
importance  of  the  North,  the  Church  has  just 
recently  erected  the  Vicariate  of  White  Horse  as 
a  separate  jurisdiction  from  Prince  Rupert. 
Other  developments  will  be  in  the  making,  as 
time  and  circumstances  will  dictate.  The  growth 
of  the  Church  in  these  districts  may  be  slow. 
But  the  important  factor  is  that  the  Church  will 
be  there  to  welcome  her  children  who  shall  come 
North. 

On  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  Grouard  Vicariate  the  Sisters 
of  Service  have  recently  opened  a  mission  at  Ry- 
croft  in  the  Peace  River  district.  This  is  as  yet 
their  most  northern  mission.  They  are  to  teach 
school  and  work  among  the  people  who  are  most- 
ly Croatians,  Poles,  and  Ruthenians.  The  want  of 
subjects  obliged  them  to  refuse  for  the  time  be- 
ing the  opening  of  a  hospital  at  Telegraph  Creek 
along  the  Alaskan  Highway.  The  invitation  of 
Bishop  Coudert,  O.M.I.,  was  most  pressing.  If 
only  we  had  an  army  of  Sisters  of  Service  to  an- 
swer the  many  calls  that  have  come  recently  from 
the  mission  field.  God  grant  our  missionary  Sisters 
courage  and  perseverance  in  the  noble  task  of 
helping  Mother  Church  in  those  new  parts  of  the 
country  where  She  and  the  Nation  are  still  in  the 
making.  We  also  pray  the  Master  to  send  labor- 
ers into  the  field,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe  and  wav- 
ing to  young  courageous  hearts  a  pressing  invi- 
tation. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WATCHES  THE  CLOCK  USUALLY  REMAINS'  ONE  OF  THE  HANDS. 
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Notes  and  Comments 


THE  TWO  LARGEST  RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITIES 

The  Daughters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  with  43,525  mem- 
bers, form  the  largest  single  reli- 
gious congregation  in  the  world, 
according  to  statistics  just  pub- 
lished by  the  S.  Congregation  of 
Religious.  The  largest  congrega- 
tion of  men  is  the  Society  of  Jesus 
with  26,303  members.  Men's  com- 
munities—  there  are  sixty-one  — 
have  a  total  membership  of  109.- 
65  6.  The  73  2  congregations  of 
nuns  have  586,646  members. 


PIN  PRICKS! 

It  is  possible  to  be  a  hero  in  the 
face  of  the  great  blows  of  fate. 
Death,  ruin,  shipwreck,  can  be 
borne  with  a  head  unbowed;  in  the 
last  resort  one  can  struggle  and 
perish.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  be 
a  hero  in  the  face  of  pin  pricks. 
You  can  really  overlook  the  prick- 
ing a  couple  of  times;  and  then 
you  can  pretend  a  few  more  times 
that  you  didn't  notice  it;  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  tenth  or  fifteenth 
prick,  all  your  heroism  leaves  you. 
Man  is  powerless  against  small 
pains.  He  can  feel  a  kind  of  pride 
in  having  broken  his  leg.  but  he 
can  feel  none  in  having  broken  a 
finger  nail.  He  can  bear  the  death 
of  his  wife  with  fortitude,  but  he 
cannot  bear  it  heroically  when  she 
is  stupidly  mean  to  him.  He  has  a 
certain  catastrophic  consolation  if 
his  house  falls  down,  but  he  has 
no  consolation  if  his  house  is  hope- 
lessly ugly. 

Melanacholy.  the  severest  grief 
of  life,  is  a  suffering  from  small 
causes.  It  is  the  severest  because 
it  does  not  give  way  before  hero- 
ism; there  are  no  heroic  victims  of 
melancholy.  It  is  in  any  case  a 
weakness,  or  rather  a  defenceless- 
ness  in  the  face  of  petty  ills. 

— James  Still  in  "The  Atlantic." 
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WHAT  A  PROTEST. \  NT  DIPLO- 
MAT THINKS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Some  years  ago  a  statement  ap- 
peared in  "The  Education  of  a  Di- 
plomat" by  Hugh  Wilson,  then 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  widely  noted. 

Of  his  visit  to  an  old  Catholic 
Church  in  Guatemala,  Mr.  Wilson, 
a  non-Catholic  writes:  "I  began  to 
think  of  the  Church.  I  thought  of 
its  vitality  and  its  ability  to  sur- 
vive. As  a  historical  monument 
alone,  it  is  unique  in  western  civ- 
ilization .  .  .  Supple  but  unchange- 
able, diplomatic  but  stubborn,  it 
has  lived  through  the  crash  of  Em- 
pire, Kingdom  and  Democracy. 

It  remains  what  it  was  centuries 
ago,  rebuking  the  rulers  of  the 
world  when  it  appears  needful,  the 
only  force  in  the  west  that  is  list- 
ened to  with  respect  beyond  its 
national  borders.  It  is  a  force  with 
which  rulers  must  reckon,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.  whether  they 
believe  or  not  in  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  mightiest  statesmen  have  been 
beaten  by  its  persistence." 

Thoughtful  men  should  read  the 
meditation  in  that  forgotten  chapel 
of  Cerrito  de  Carmen  because  the 
Catholic  Church  is  one  of  the  two 
alternatives  now  offered  to  our 
race — order  or  chaos — now  as  in 
the  ages  that  have  passed. 

— New-Freeman. 

COST  OF  WAR 

In  a  recent  statement.  President 
Roosevelt  declared  the  war  was 
costing  the  U.S.  $250,000,000  daily. 
What  could  not  be  done  in  peace 
time  with  such  a  fabulous  sum! 


THE   FLOWERING   OF  THE 
THORN -BUSH 

The  riches  of  this  world — be 
they  small  or  great — are  like 
thorns,  said  the  Divine  Saviour  in 
His  Gospel.  They  choke  the  good 
seed.  Under  their  influence  there 
is  a  persistent  and  dangerous  evap- 
oration of  the  supernatural.  God 
ceases  to  have  the  place  He  should 
hold  in  our  existence.  Because  with 
money  we  can  satisfy  our  wants, 
we  begin  to  think  that  we  do  not 
need  Him.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
rich  hardly  pray.  Before  they  know 
it  those  thorns  tear  the  very  hands 
that  planted  them.  Only  when 
wealth  is  sanctified  by  sacrificial 
giving  will  "the  Thorn-Bush 
flower". 


WRATH  OF  GOD 

When  Maurice  Baring  was  in 
Russia,  an  atheist  went  to  a  Rus- 
sian village  to  convert  the  peas- 
ants to  atheism.  He  spoke  to  a 
gathering  of  people,  and  taking  a 
sacred  ikon  in  his  hands,  he  said: 
"I  will  spit  on  this  ikon;  you  will 
see  whether  fire  conies  down  from 
heaven  to  kill  me  or  not."  He  then 
spat  on  the  ikon,  and  said  to  the 
people.  "You  see,  God  hasn't  kill- 
ed me." 

"No."  said  the  peasants,  "but 
we  will,"  and  they  did. 


IT  IS  SO  MUCH  EASIER  TO ' EMBRACE  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  THAN  TO  LOVE  OUR  NEIGHBOUR. 
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Apostolate  of  the  Written  Word  in  Fargo 

BRINGING  LITTLE  ONES  TO  CHRIST 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 


THE  work  of  the  Religious  Correspondence 
School  in  Fargo  is  once  again  in  full  swing. 
At  9  a.m.  our  office  seems  to  be  just  about 
the  busiest  spot  in  the  world.  The  huge  pile  of 
mail  brought  in  yesterday  is  the  center  of  at- 
traction. Most  of  the  envelopes  are  addressed  in 
a  very  unsteady  handwriting,  and  nearly  all  are 
fat  and  bulgy.  However  unsightly  they  appear, 
we  know  that  each  contains  the  sincere  efforts 
of  some  little  mind,  be  he  Johnny  of  15  years  or 
Mary  of  7.  Each  envelope  carries  on  the  upper  left 
hand  corner  a  name  and  a  Folder  Number.  This 
Folder  Number  is  the  guide  which  tells  us  where 
in  the  tile  we  will  find  the  family  folder  contain- 
ing the  record  cards  of  the  pupils.  The  first  task 
of  the  morning  is  to  find  the  cards  and  then  the 
work  of  correcting  lessons  begins. 

The  "lean"  letters,  with  no  Folder  Numbers  we 
lay  aside.  We  know  from  experience  that  they 
contain  completed  enrollment  forms  from  new 
pupils,  and  these  will  be  attended  to  when  the 
lessons  have  been  corrected  and  mailed.  Hut  here 
we  have  a  very  dignified  looking  envelope!  It 
contains  a  letter  from  a  country  pastor  and  a 
long  list  of  children's  names.  lie  says:  "Here they 
are — 51  in  all.  1  have  marked  them  .Junior.  Inter- 
mediate and  Senior.  They  are  the  ones  in  the 
parish  whom  1  am  unable  to  contact,  not  so  'bad- 
ly off"  as  the  ones  at  the  mission  whom  you  arc 
already  instructing.  Is  it  possible  to  enroll  them 
all,  or  have  yon  enough  to  keep  yon  overworked?" 
No.  we  are  not  overworked,  and  fifty-one  enroll- 
ment forms  find  their  way  into  the  mail  box  that 
very  afternoon.  When  these  forms  return  com- 
pleted, we  will  prepare  the  family  folder,  and  a 
card  for  each  child,  showing  age,  grade,  etc.  This 
information  enables  us  to  start  the  pupil  on  Les- 
son 1  of  the  course  most  suited  to  his  needs. 

As  we  try  to  concentrate  on  these  different 
angles  of  the  work,  our  mind  wanders  off  to  the 
country  parishes  where  we  met  so  many  of  these 
little  ones  during  the  summer  months.  Then  Ave 
think  of  the  questions  asked  and  answered,  the 
criticisms  patiently  listened  to,  and  the  discus- 
sions held  with  so  many  who  are  interested  in 
this  idea  of  teaching  Religion  by  correspondence. 
Again  we  consider  the  pros  and  cons  and  we 
know  that  ours  is  a  worthwhile  field  of  labor. 

The  work  of  teaching  catechism  by  mail  can 
never  take  the  place  of  personal  teaching.  Our 
aim  in  teaching  by  mail  is  not  to  replace  or  sup- 
plant personal  instruction,  but  to  reach  out  to 


those  who  are  denied  the  privilege  of  having  a 
teacher  of  religion.  There  arc  many  such  chil- 
dren. They  attend  rural  public  schools  and  live 
far  from  the  church.  The  pastor's  only  oppor- 
tunity to  give  them  instruction  is  a  short  period 
after  Mass  on  Sunday.  And  in  most  parishes  this 


opportunity  comes  only  on  alternate  Sundays,  for 
each  rural  parish  is  blessed  with  a  mission  at 
which  the  pastor  must  also  say  Mass  each  Sun- 
day. These  missions  are  usually  a  great  distance 
from  the  parish,  and  during  the  winter  months 
especially  the  priest  has  no  time  for  instruction 
classes  between  Masses.  If  the  parish  is  so  fortun- 
ate as  to  have  in  the  rural  school  a  Catholic  lay 
teacher,  then  perhaps  the  priest  can  arrange  to 
have  catechism  lessons  taught  at  least  once  a 
week.  Pastors  avail  themselves  of  such  oppor- 
tunities whenever  they  can.  But  when  all  these 
probabilities  fail,  what  are  we  to  do?  Leave  the 
little  ones  destitute?  If  secular  educational  in- 
stitutions can  fill  up  the  gaps  in  their  system  by 
recourse  to  Correspondence  Courses  why  cannot 
we?  The  Sisters  of  Service  were  founded  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  left  by  other  Communities.  They  have 
tried  Correspondence  Courses  in  Religion  and 
have  proved  that  IT  CAN  BE  DONE. 

As  much  as  possible  we  try  to  make  our  work 
■personal.  The  children  are  instructed,  not  en 
masse,  but  individually.  Each  corrected  question 
sheet  returned  to  the  child  has  some  little  per- 
sonal note  of  encouragement,  sometimes  a  hint  of 


A  MAX  IS  NOT  WHERE  HE  LIVES,  BUT  WHERE  HK  LOVES, 
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disapproval — and  rarely  does  a  besmirched  little 
paper  return  to  us  without  a  "Hi!  Sister"  or  a 
"God  bless  you,  dear  Sister  of  Service." 

The  Vacation  Schools  held  during'  the  summer 
months,  do  much  to  establish  a  personal  rela- 
tionship between  teacher  and  pupil.  So  often, 
during  that  time,  we  find  the  explanation  for 
many  things  that  puzzled  us  in  a  pupil's  response 
to  our  efforts.  We  recall  in  particular  one  little 
boy  who  failed  miserably  in  his  attempts  at  cor- 
respondence work.  His  attitude  seemed  one  of 
defiance  and  contempt.  After  making  his  ac- 
quaintance we  found  him  a  rather  lovable  child, 
but  nervous  and  distraught.  We  visited  his  home, 
a  very  unhappy  one,  the  result  of  a  mixed  mar- 
riage. The  non-Catholic  party  fulfilled  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing  a  religious  education  for  the 
child,  but  very  unwillingly,  and  the  child  reacted 
accordingly.  Patience,  and  a  little  extra  work 
soon  brought  this  footnote:  "I  like  doing  my 
lessons  better  now,  because  I  know  you." 

We  have  learned  too,  that  the  lessons  by  mail 
benefit  not  only  the  children,  but  penetrate  into 
the  home  life  of  the  family.  One  non-Catholic 
mother  wrote:  "I  enjoy  so  much  helping  Mary 
with  her  lessons.  The  only  religion  I  have  ever 
known  is  what  I  am  learning  now  with  Mary." 

Besides  the  actual  work  accomplished  by  teach- 
ing, the  Religious  Correspondence  School  is  a 
channel  through  which  Catholic  literature  finds 
its  way  into  many  rural  homes.  We  encourage  the 
pupils  to  subscribe  to  Catholic  magazines  and 
often  collect  and  forward  their  subscriptions  to 
the  publishers.  The  children's  magazine  MANNA 
has  in  this  way  come  into  many  homes  in  North 
Dakota.  The  Paulist  pamphlets  and  Father  Lord's 
books  have  been  received  enthusiastically.  One 
good  mother  writes :  1  'Please  send  us  more  of  the 
little  books' about  God  and  the  Saints.  We  love 
them  and  read  them  together  each  night.  These 
are  the  only  Catholic  books  Ave  have."  TIME- 
LESS TOPIX,  that  brave  venture  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  modern  comic  papers,  enters 
through  our  school  into  approximately  150 
homes.  That  means  that  the  lives  of  the  Saints 
are  being  read  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  families. 
For  just  as  the  Comic  strip,  bought  for  Johnny 
is  read  by  all  in  the  house,  so,  too,  with  "Topix". 

Reverend  Richard  Felix,  O.S.B.,  supplies  us, 
gratis,  with  fifty  copies  of  his  WHY  leaflets  each 
week.  These  are  distributed  with  the  children's 
lessons,  and  notes  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
from  parents  prove  their  worth.  A  convert  who 
received  her  instructions  by  mail  wrote: 

I  feel  so  very  happy  and  grateful  to  God  and  all 
who  have  helped  me,  that  I  must  write  and 
thank  you.  and  tell  you  that  Father   bap- 
tized me  last  Sunday.  I  feel  as  though  I  really 
belong  to  my  family  now,  and  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  first  Sunday  of  next  month,  when  I 
expect  to  go  to  Confession  and  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion.  I  hope  I  may  be  worthy. 


My  husband  and  I  find  the  WHY  leaflets  very 
helpful  and  interesting  to  discuss,  mainly  be- 
cause my  father  questions  so  many  of  the  Catholic 
teachings,  and  I  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain properly,  even  though  I  knew  and  felt  the 
truths.  We  intend  to  send  for  the  book  contain- 
ing all  the  leaflets. 

Ever  gratefully  yours, 


With  the  many  who  contend  that  in  study  by 
correspondence  the  children  copy  the  answers 
from  the  lesson,  we  agree  that  undoubtedly  some 
do.  But  in  order  to  copy  one  must  read  the  ques- 
tion and  then  find  the  answer.  When  he  finds  the 
answer  he  must  write  it.  And  is  not  that  study- 
ing.' We  do  not  attempt  to  test  our  pupils  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  Faith,  but  we  do  try  to 
make  them  study  their  faith.  Sisters  of  other 
Communities  who  teach  in  Vacation  Schools  as- 
sure us  that  it  is  always  a  joy  to  find  in  their 
classes  children  who  have  been  receiving  in- 
struction by  mail.  They  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  religion  than  others  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  receiving  our  lessons. 
A  mother  of  two  boys  recently  sent  us  this  note : 
"My  boys  received  their  First  Holy  Communion 

on  December  6th  and  Father  commented 

especially  on  their  preparation.  He  gave  much 
credit  to  the  correspondence  lessons  they  have 
been  receiving." 

So,  if  parents  are  pleased,  and  pastors  are 
grateful  for  the  assistance  of  the  Correspondence 
School,  then  we  are  content  to  carry  on — filling 
up  the  gaps  and  stopping  the  leakages,  until 
such  time  as  God  in  His  goodness  will  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  reach  the  hearts  of  His  little 
ones  more  intimately. 


"FINALLY  POSSESSED" 

Recently  a  visitor  rang  the  bell  at  a  certain 
Convent  and  asked  in  broken  English  to  see  a 
Sister  who,  she  said,  had  just  been  "finally  pos- 
sessed." The  little  portress,  startled  at  first,  soon 
realized  what  the  good  woman  meant  and  went 
for  the  desired  Sister.  Later  she  related  the 
experience  to  her  companions  and  the  Sister  in 
question  came  in  for  some  good-natured  teasing. 

Yet.  after  all,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
term  "finally  possessed"  can  most  aptly  be 
applied  to  a  Sister  who  has  pronounced  those 
perpetual  vows  that  bind  her  irrevocably  to  the 
One  Whom  she  has  chosen  to  love  and  serve  for 
all  time  and  throiighout  eternity.  Is  she  not 
"possessed"  completely  by  the  Lover  Who  has 
claimed  her  as  His  Own?  At  the  foot  of  the  altar 
she  has  offered  everything — heart,  soul  and 
body.  And  He — the  Divine  Lover — has  taken 
full  possession  of  every  fibre  of  her  being.  Is 
she  not  therefore  in  a  very  literal  manner 
"finally  possessed?" 


HURRY  IS  THE  MARK  OF  A  WEAK  MIND;  DESPATCH  OF  A  STRONG  ONE. 
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OUR  NEWEST  VENTURE 

S.O.S.  in  the  Peace  River  District 


ON  September  29th,  Feast  of  the  great  St. 
Michael,  two  Sisters  of  Service  arrived  at 
Rycroft,  Alberta,  to  begin  missionary  work 
in  that  northern  outpost  of  the  Home  Mission 
Field.  For  several  months  urgent  requests  for 
this  foundation  had  been  coming  to  S.O.S.  Head- 
quarters from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
Grouard  Vicariate  and  the  parish  priest  of  the 
district.  One  letter  gave  assurance  that  "the 
Church  stands  to  lose  in  any  delay''  while  another 
promised  "all  the  work  and  HARDSHIPS  of  a 
true  missionary  life."  So,  in  spite  of  the  many 
and  constant  demands  on  our  limited  personnel, 
an  effort  was  made  to  respond  to  the  appeal.  "We 
hope  that  our  arrival,  coinciding  as  it  did.  with 
the  feast  of  the  Prince  of  the  Heavenly  Hosts 
augurs  well  for  this  venture.  When  leaving  for 
Rycroft  Sister  General  said  to  us:  "I  think  the 
work  will  surely  succeed,  for  humanly  speaking 
there  is  nothing  to  count  on ;  it  is  with  borrowed 
Sisters  from  already  short-staffed  missions  and 
with  borrowed  funds  to  buy  a  house  that  the 
work  will  be  started." 

Rycroft  is  an  incorporated  town  about  350 
miles  north  of  Edmonton  and  50  miles  north 
of  Grand  Prairie.  It  boasts  three  grain 
elevators,  a  flour  mill  and  a  power  house.  In  the 
surrounding  country  are  a  number  of  French. 
Croatian  and  Ukrainian  families  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Rite,  and  it  is  among  these  people  that  the 
Sisters  will  work  chiefly.  The  house  they  occupy, 
which  will  soon  be  known  as  St.  Michael's,  was 
built  nine  years  ago  for  a  monastery  by  the  Bas- 
ilian  Fathers.  Shortly  after  the  Sisters'  arrival 
one  of  the  partitions  on  the  first  floor  was  taken 


S.O.S.  Convent  (St.  Michael's) 
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down  to  provide  a  suitable  classroom  for  the  44 
first,  second  and  third  graders  who  were  in  need 
of  academic  accommodation. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  regular  teaching, 
the   Sisters   are  planning  to   supply  room  and 


Water  Supply — Rycroft 


board  for  children  living  on  farms  outside  the 
town  who  desire  to  attend  the  High  School  in 
Rycroft.  This  will  supply  an  urgent  need  of  the 
young  people  of  the  district.  Five  of  these  "stu- 
dent-boarders" have  already  taken  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  and  as  soon  as  the  top  floor,  as 
yet  unfinished,  can  be  made  ready  for  occupation, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  available  space  will 
be  filled  by  ambitious  youngsters  living  on  the 
outskirts  of  Rycroft. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  is  characteristic 
of  so  many  towns  in  this  part  of  the  country  is 
the  total  lack  of  water.  For  cooking  and  drink- 
ing purposes  the  water  is  hauled  in  from  springs 
a  few  miles  away  and  delivered  to  each  house  as 
required.  So  one  of  the  first  things  to  clo  when 
setting  up  housekeeping  is  to  acquire  tanks  to 
contain  a  supply  of  water.  The  arrival  of  the 
water  wagon  on  the  scheduled  day  is  an  impor- 
tant event.  Every  drop  of  rain  water  and  melted 
snow  is  also  carefully  conserved.  Unfortunately 
the  Sisters  have  no  cistern  as  yet,  but  plans  for 
the  installing  of  one  are  being  discussed,  for  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  carry  on  for  long  with- 
out more  provision  for  a  reserve  supply  of  water. 
In  Rycroft  the  Sisters  are  constantly  reminded 
of  the  old  adage:  "You  never  miss  the  water 
till  the  well  runs  dry." 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  recently 
sent  to  Headquarters  by  one  of  the  pioneering 
Sisters  at  Rycroft  give  interesting  glimpses  of  life 
in  this  youngest  S.O.S.  mission : 

"Sister  D.  is  teaching  44  cherubs — grades  1, 
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2  and  ;i.  This  year  there  was  not  room  in  the 
school  for  all  the  pupils,  so  the  School  Board 
rented  two  rooms  of  our  house.  Sister  was  en- 
gaged as  one  of  the  four  teachers  of  the  public 
school  staff.  As  the  classroom  is  right  in  the 
building,  T  can  follow  all  the  Nursery  Rhymes. 
Besides  the  classroom,  there  arc  six  rooms  on  the 
first  floor.  The  top  floor  is  partitioned  off,  hut  the 
inside  walls  are  unfinished.  The  house  is  wired 
throughout.  Water  is  the  big  problem.  At  present 
we  collect  rain  water  in  large  barrels — and  are 
we  ever  careful  of  it?  We  buy  drinking  water 
at  65  cents  a  barrel  and  we  use  a  barrel  a  week. 

"At  present  we  have  five  boarders.  They  come 
in  Monday  morning  and  go  home  Friday  after- 
noon. Preparing  meals  for  these  hearty  young- 
sters is  part  of  the  day's  work.  I'm  chief  cook, 
and  you  should  see  me!  All  the  children  are 
Catholic,  so  besides  enabling  them  to  continue 
their  schooling  we  have  many  opportunities  of 
giving  informal  instruction  in  Catholic  beliefs 
and  practices.  Then,  too,  they  assist  at  Mass  al- 
most daily  and  receive  the  Sacraments  frequent- 
ly. There  is  no  obligation  for  them  to  do  this, 
but  they  always  ask  to  be  called  in  the  morning 
in  time  for  Mass.  They  also  go  to  the  Church 
each  evening  for  Night  Prayers. 

"We  are  both  fine  and  see  great  things  in  the 
future  for  St.  Michael's.  We  have  all  we  need — 
and  some,  things  we  do  not  need,  i.e.  MICE. 
Since  our  living  quarters  are  primitive  as  yet,  it 
is  with  difficulty  we  can  safely  store  food  sup- 
plies. Marcel,  one  of  the  boarders,  decided  we 
should  have  cats,  so  when  he  returned  to  school 
last  week  he  brought  two  half-grown  kittens  in 
a  sack.  When  he  came  we  were  in  the  Church,  so 
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he  rushed  over  and  told  us  he  had  left  two  cats 
for  us  in  the  kitchen.  They  were  surely  "wild 
cats"  by  the  time  we  got  them  "unpacked"  and 
taken  to  the  basement.  We  hope  these  new  addi- 
tions to  the  staff  will  soon  have  the  mouse  blitz 
under  control. 

"The  people  are  friendly  and  the  cheerful  greet- 
ing of  grown-ups  and  children  when  we  go  down 
town  for  our  mail  and  supplies  make  us  feel  very 
much  at  home.  The  very  small  children  seem  to 
take  delight  in  a  long-drawn-out  "H-e-l-l-o  Sis- 
ter!" On  one  occasion  a  little  girl  of  three  ran  up 
to  one  of  the  Sisters  and  said:  "Hello  Big  Nurse." 


GARDEN  CONTEST  AT  CAMP  MORTON 

Camp  Morton  Hall  presented  a  riot  of  autumn 
colors  recently  when  the  children  of  Camp  Mor- 
ton and  Berlo  Schools  held  their  first  Garden 
Competition  sponsored  by  His  Grace,  Archbishop 
Sinnott. 

Vegetables  and  flowers  grown  by  the  children 
were  displayed  on  either  side  of  the  hall,  while 
at  one  end  a  most  attractive  model  farm-house 
with  landscaped  grounds  and  <rarden  was 
arranged  by  Mr.  W.  Sumpter,  Gimli,  Man. 
Members  of  the  Berlo  Boosters  Boys'  Poultry  Club 
exhibited  cockerels  and  pullets  raised  by  the  boys 
as  one  of  their  did)  projects. 

Mr.  E.  II.  Lange,  Agricultural  Representative. 
Teulon,  and  Mr.  Sumpter  judged  the  vegetables 
and  flowers  while  Mr.  D.  C.  Foster.  Poultry 
Specialist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Winnipeg, 
awarded  the  prize-winning  tickets  to  the  poultry 
exhibits. 

After  an  interesting  program,  in  which  the 
children  from  the  three  schools  took  part,  lunch 
was  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  parish. 

— N.W.  Review- 


It  is  often  said  that  second  thoughts  are  best 
— so  they  are  in  matters  of  judgment  and  science. 
In  matters  of  duty  first  thoughts  are.  commonly 
best — thev  have  more  in  them  of  the  Voice  of 
Cod. 
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Christmas  on  Our  Indian  Mission 


TO  Christian  Island,  out  on  Georgian  Bay , 
four  ami  a  half  miles  from  the  mainland, 
there  comes  with  the  waning  of  the  year, 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  Christian  people, 
pleasant  thoughts  of  the  approaching  season  of 
Christmas.  Everywhere  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
is  abroad.  At  home  and  in  school,  with  adults  and 
with  children,  there  abide  pleasant  thoughts  of 
festive  days  ahead.  With  the  Indians  Christmas 
is  by  no  means  just  one  day,  but  really  a  season 
for  celebration. 

The  School  Concert 

What  might  be  called  the  official  opening  of 
the  seasonal  festivities  takes  place  with  the  pres- 
entation of  the  school  concert  in  the  com- 
munity hall.  On  an  Indian  Reservation  the  task 
of  compiling  a  suitable  programme  for  the  chil- 
dren to  present  is  not  as  easy  as  it  might  be  else- 
where, for  the  language  difficulty,  together  with 
the  lack  of  "acting  verve",  characteristic  of  the 
Indians,  prohibits  the  use  of  "talkies"  to  any 
extent.  Music,  however,  is  the  forte  of  the  In- 
dian when  the  question  of  entertainment  arises, 
so  a  variety  of  uses  was  found  for  it  on  the 
"bill,"  as  one  old  Indian  persisted  in  calling  the 
programme. 

First  and  foremost,  there  was  the  rhythm  band, 
with  its  twelve  little  players.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  was.  of  course,  the  little  drummer  boy. 
With  his  shiny  face  ever  towards  the  conductor 
he  stood,  eye  and  ear  eagerly  alert,  for  the  signs 
and  counts  to  which  he  must  respond  with  smart 
raps  on  his  new  red  drum.  Sticks,  tambourines, 
cymbals  and  triangles  jangled  musically  under 
the  direction  of  the  little  girl  conductor  who 
stood  erect  and  attentive  before  her  red-capped 
company,  and  guided  them  through  several  gay 
melodies.  Singing  games  and  dances,  as  well  as 
the  Old  Favourites  in  seasonal  songs  and  carols, 
contributed  their  share  to  the  programme.  It  is 
really  pleasant  to  hear  the  choral  singing  of  the 
Indians,  whether  of  children  or  of  adults,  for 
they  have  clear,  true  voices  and  their  singing  is 
marked  by  a  tuneful  resonance,  peculiar  to  their 
race. 

To  be  a  success,  any  programme  must  have  its 
mirth-provoking  number.  That  noble  and  digni- 
fied beast — the  camel — very  nobly  but  with  no 
dignity  at  all,  provided  the  fun  for  this  occasion. 
He  was  an  animal  of  parts — three,  to  be  exact. 
Two  of  these  were  Indian  lads  under  a  blanket, 
who  very  willingly  supplied  body,  hump,  legs 
and  action.  The  third  was  a  large  papier  maehe 
head,  which  very  simply  supplied  camel.  To  the 
tune  of  "The  Silver  Bugle"  this  beast  cavorted 


about  tin1  stage  running,  galloping,  or  marching, 
as  the  tempo  of  the  music  required,  until  almost 
decapitating  himself  on  a  piece  of  projecting 
chimney,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  view 
rather  abruptly,  leaving  behind  a  hilarious  and 
appreciative  audience. 

Each  item  of  the  programme  having  been 
started  or  brought  to  a  satisfactory  (dose  by  the 
witty  remarks  of  the  Reservation  agent,  who  act- 
ed as  chairman  of  the  evening,  there  came  at  last 
the  final  announcement — that  all  would  unite  in 
the  singing  of  "God  Save  the  King."  To  this  re- 
quest actors  and  audience  alike  responded — all 
save  one  little  lad  who  remained  seated,  gazing 
at  the  singing  people  as  if  he  thought  this  final 
bit  of  melody  was  for  his  sole  pleasure. 

Decoration  of  the  Church  for  Christmas 

Fun  as  it  is,  however,  the  school  concert  is 
only  the  prelude  to  better  things.  Fast  approach- 
ing are  the  day  of  the  school  party  and  Christ- 
mas tree  with  its  merry  games  and  gifts  for  all, 
the  vacation  days  with  their  freedom  from  school 
tasks  and  invitation  to  out-door  sports,  and.  best 
of  all,  there  is  the  day  of  Christmas  itself.  Its 
dawning  is  greeted,  according  to  a  long-observed 
custom,  with  religious  observances  attended  by 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  the  little  red 
brick  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

Though  poor  in  the  simplicity  of  its  interior 
furnishings,  the  church  had  been  made  (dean  and 
shining  by  dutiful  washings  and  scrubbing*  for 
this  important  occasion.  The  Indians  reserved  to 
themselves  the  task  of  decorating  it  in  its  Christ- 
mas finery.  Representatives  from  several  families 
gathered  to  do  this  on  Christmas  eve,  bringing 
with  them  some  beautiful  little  ever-green  trees 
and  the  tools  requisite  to  the  task  in  hand.  As 
Indians  do,  they  proceeded  to  the  decorating 
without  fuss  or  discussion,  merely  bringing  out 
the  Christmas  carton  from  its  place  of  yearly 
hibernation  in  the  recesses  of  the  back  cupboard 
and  going  to  work. 

In  a.  little  while  the  change  from  the  ordinary 
to  the  festive  had  been  made  and  the  Church  ap- 
peared in  the  splendour  of  its  Christmas  array. 
True,  the  scene  presented  was  not  without  flaw. 
Cords,  not  subtly  hidden  from  view,  connected 
the  evergreens  to  the  altar  rail  to  keep  them 
erect.  The  red  and  green  streamers,  criss-cross- 
ing overhead  showed  here  and  there  a  conspicu- 
ous knot,  made  necessary  by  weak  spots  which 
several  years  of  usage  had  occasioned.  The  awn- 
ing- of  the  cardboard  stable  rested  for  support 
on  the  venerable  head  of  St.  Joseph,  making  it 
appear  as  if  he  had  taken  a  very  literal  view  of 
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his  duly  to  keep  a  roof  over  the  heads  of  his 
holy  charges.  But.  what  mattered  these,  or  any 
other  defects?  In  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts 
these  good  Indian  folk  had  done  their  best  to 
prepare  for  the  birthday  of  Him  Who  is  the  "De- 
sired of  Nations,"  and  it  must  have  been  an  of- 
fering really  pleasing  to  Him.  From  their  places 
at  the  heavenly  festivities,  the  glorious  Canadian 
Martyrs,  too,  must  have  looked  with  pleasure  on 
these  simple  preparations  for  Christmas  on 
Christian  Island — the  very  island  where,  almost 
three  centuries  ago,  some  of  their  own  Commu- 
nity, sacrificing  their  lives  to  carry  the  Faith  to 
the  pagan  Indians  of  Canada,  had  also  spent  a 
Christmas  season,  but  how  different  a  one  be- 
cause of  the  suffering,  savagery  and  starvation 
which  then  surrounded  them. 

Midnight  Celebration 

Just  before  midnight,  on  Christmas  Eve, 
through  the  blustering  of  a  snow-laden  wind, 
the  bell  of  St.  Francis  began  to  sing  its  "Adeste 
Fidelis."  The  Faithful  came,  bringing  with  them 
friends  and  relatives  "not  of  this  fold."  The  sum- 
mons of  the  calling  bell  was  not,  alas,  an  invita- 
tion to  assist  at  the  Divine  Mysteries  and  to  meet 
the  New-Born  King  in  Holy  Communion,  for  this 
year  the  pastor  was  unable  to  be  on  the  Island 
for  Christmas.  There  was,  however,  in  spite  of 
this  deprivation,  reason  to  rejoice  for  surely  the 
Lord  was  there  "in  the  midst  of  those  gathered 
together  in  His  Name."  Only  recently  had  the 
privilege  of  keeping  the  Blessed  Sacrament  re- 
served in  the  church  been  conferred,  so  the  tiny 
red  lamp  glowed  warmly  from  the  altar,  reflect- 
ing in  its  little  way  the  glow  of  love  burning  in 
the  Divine  Heart  of  Christ  for  His  Indian  people 
in  this  little  island  portion  of  the  great  Home 
Mission  Field. 

The  service  consisted  of  the  singing  of  parts  of 
the  Mass  and  also  of  Christmas  carols.  These 
musical  offerings  were  interspersed  with  prayers 
in  the  Indian  language  by  the  old  Indian  Prayer 
Man  from  his  place  of  honour  at  one  end  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  service  ended,  the  little  church 
was  left  alone  and  in  darkness  until  with  the 
coming  of  morning  a  similar  service  would 
gather  the  people  to  sing  once  more  the  praises 
of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

Community  Christmas  Tree 

On  Christmas  night  all  roads  led  to  the  com- 
munity hall.  Here  for  some  days  preparations 
had  been  going  on  for  the  day  of  clays,  when  all 
the  Indians  of  the  Island  should  gather  to  hold 
the  customary  yearly  celebration.  The  hall  stage 
fairly  groaned  under  the  weight  of  two  ceiling- 
high  ever-green  trees,  which,  standing  at  either 
end  of  it,  supported  on  all  portions  of  their 
branches  innumerable  gifts  for  man,  woman  and 
child.   Several   cartons  of  apples,  oranges  and 


candy  occupied  flic  intervening  space,  giving  the 
final  touch  of  completeness  to  this  scene  of 
plenty. 

Whenever  Indians  celebrate,  a  programme,  it 
seems,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  entertainment. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  made  up  of  musical  num- 
bers and  of  speeches  by  several  of  the  "elders  of 
the  people."  Speaking  for  the  most  part  in  their 
native  Ojibway,  but  now  and  then  interspersing 
a  particularly  imposing  English  word  or  phrase, 
these  Indian  gentlemen,  for  such  they  were,  re- 
vealed a  depth  of  common  sense  and  well-thought- 
out  opinions.  Adhering  chiefly  to  two  subjects 
—  the  good  tidings  of  God's  Christmas  message  to 
men  and  of  the  horrors  of  the  present  world  con- 
flict, they  showed  unconsciously,  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  sincerely,  that  Indians  as  well  as 
white  men  can  "render  to  God  the  things  of  God 
and  to  Caesar  the  things  of  Caesar." 

After  the  programme  came  the  distribution  of 
gifts,  a  rather  lengthy  process,  as  it  seemed  that 
everyone  had  remembered  everyone  else.  Finally 
the  local  fiddler  "tuned  up"  and  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  was  devoted  to  dancing. 

The  Real  Christmas  Celebration 

Tuesday  of  Christmas  week  brought  the  pastor 
of  the  flock  to  his  Island  people.  His  coming 
meant,  of  course,  the  coming  at  last  of  the  Christ 
Child  with  His  special  Birthday  graces  to  the 
hearts  of  many  at  Mass  and  Holy  Communion. 
This  was  the  celebration  par  excellence  and  the 
little  Church  in  its  festive  regalia  took  on  an 
aspect  of  new  dignity  and  blessing  as  a  large 
number  of  the  Indians  assisted  at  Mass  and  re- 
ceived the  Sacraments. 

Epiphany 

The  final  festivity  of  the  Christinas  season 
came  with  "Three  Kings'  Day"  when  a  feast  to 
which,  again,  everyone  was  invited,  was  held  in 
the  community  hall.  For  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
population  January  6th  was,  literally,  an  all  day 
celebration,  for  it  commenced  with  church  ser- 
vices, the  Prayer  Man  again  presiding,  after 
which  the  majority  proceeded  to  the  hall,  many 
remaining  there  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  inevitable  programme  launched  the  even- 
ing's entertainment.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
there  was  one  performance  which  finds  a  place 
on  no  other  of  the  many  programmes  which  the 
hall  witnesses  during  the  year.  January  6th  is 
"Name  Day" — that  is.  the  day  on  which  Indian 
children  may  receive  an  Indian  name.  Though  it 
is  but  brief,  this  ceremony  of  conferring  Indian 
names  is  interesting  and  amusing  to  watch.  The 
child  to  be  named  is  taken  to  the  stage  by  the 
sponsor  or  sponsors,  as  there  may  be  more  than 
one.  The  child  stands  in  a  central  position  or,  if 
very  young,  is  held  by  a  relative.  In  his  (or  her) 
loudest  voice,  the  sponsor  shouts  the  new  name. 
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;iinl  then  with  genuine  [ndian  war  whoops  and 
yells,  the  one  or  several  sponsors,  proceed  to 
dance  in  real  war  dance  style,  around  the  newly- 
named.  These  proceedings  are  watched  with 
great  interest  and  much  laughter  by  the  audience 
particularly  so  if  the  sponsor  happens  to  be  a 
stout  lady  who  finds  the  war  dance  a  bit  labori- 
ous for  her  proportions,  or  if  the  namee,  being 


too  young  to  appreciate  the  rare  honour  of  re- 
ceiving an  Indian  name,  proceeds  to  rival  the  din 
made  by  Ins  whooping  elders  with  lustily  voiced 
protests. 

An  evening  of  dancing,  white  man's  style  this 
time,  finishes  the  day's  festivities  and  with  its 
close  the  Christmas  season  on  Christian  Island  is 
also  brought  to  a  finish  for  another  year. 

S.O.S. 


Monsignor  Mulloy  Appointed  Bishop 


The  Right  Reverend  William  T.  Mulloy  of 
Fargo,  N.D.,  has  been  called  to  fill  the  see  of 
Covington,  Ky.  He  is  the  second  priest  of  Fargo 
Diocese  to  be  named  to  the  American  Hierarchy 
in  recent  years.  It  is  indeed  but  a  short  time 
since  His  Excellency  Bishop  Ryan  was  appointed 
to  the  Diocese  of  Bismark,  N.D. 

Monsignor  Mulloy  has  for  many  years  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Catholic  Rural  problem. 
His  keen  interest  in  this  problem  so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  will  find  an  unlimited 
scope  in  the  jurisdiction  just  committed  to  his 
pastoral  care.  He  approaches  his  task  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood  and  well  prepared  by  the 
manifold  experience  of  many  years  in  important 
pastoral  offices.  The  challenge  of  the  Kentucky 
frontier  now  comes  to  him.  He  will  surely  answer 
it  with  burning  zeal  and  self-sacrificing  devoted- 
ness. 

To  the  Bishop-elect  the  Sisters  of  Service  send 
their  heartfelt  congratulations  and  the  promise 
of  their  prayers.  For  many  years  he  has  been  an 
admirer  and  promoter  of  our  little  Institute. 
When  they  came  to  Fargo  to  open  their  first  mis- 
sion in  the  United  States  His  Excellency  Bishop 
Muench  gave  him  to  them  as  a  father  and  pro- 
tector. 


Right  Reverend  Monsignor  W.  T.  Mulloy  of  Fargo, 
N.D.,  Bishop-elect  of  Covington,  Ky. 

In  advance  we  are  pleased  to  say  to  the  Bishop- 
elect  of  Covington  the  words  he  will  hear  at  his 
consecration : 

AD  MULTOS  ANNOS! 

G.  Daly,  C.Ss.R. 


Down  by  the  Saskatchewan  Border 


IT  was  a  slow,  old-fashioned,  local  train  which 
started  very  early  in  the  morning  and  by  the 
afternoon  had  travelled  about  eight  miles 
westward  across  Southern  Saskatchewan,  stop- 
ping and  disgorging  welcome  freight  and  mail 
at  every  station.  It  did  this  twice  a  week  and  on 
the  other  days  the  people  did  their  farm  work 
and  looked  forward  to  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
My  destination,  was  the  end  of  the  line.  There, 
someone  would  meet  me  and  take  me  out  to  a 
spot  among  the  rolling  hills  where  some  mis- 
sionary work  would  keep  me  busy  for  a  while. 
The  Conductor  in  the  big-  train  in  Manitoba  had 


said,  "Where  is  M?  I've  been  on  this  line  for 
over  sixty  years  and  I've  never  heard  of  M." 

I'm  glad  there  is  some  place  where  one  can  get 
away  from  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  times.  The 
little  branch  line  just  suited  me.  The  coach  was 
clean  and  its  wood-stove  at  one  end,  and  rows 
of  shining  coal-oil  lamps  near  the  ceiling,  were 
very  charming.  On  the  partly-opened  door  of  the 
baggage  car  ahead  a  sign  read  "No  Admittance", 
but  everyone  went  in  if  he  wanted  to,  to  make 
sure  his  particular  belongings  were  coming  along 
with  him.  He  got  a  friendly  word,  too,  from  the 
genial  baggage  clerk  and  returned  with  a  com- 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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S.O.S.  Mission  Activity  in  Rural  Alberta 


Rain,  Flood  and  Wash-out 

THE  level  rain  storm  smote  walls,  slopes  and 
hedges,  the  wind  rattled  each  window,  door 
and  eavestroughing.   Through  the  beating 
drops  winked  a  few  bleared  lights  which  denoted 
the  situation  of  the  country  town. 

The  rain  had  now  fallen  for  over  three  days 
without  a  break.  The  townsfolk  had  spent  most 
of  that  time  vainly  trying  to  empty  rapidly  fill- 
ing basements  of  water.  The  more  good-humored 
made  a  joke  of  it — "Sorry,  I've  got  to  go  home 
now  and  open  up  the  cellar  window  to  let  the 
water  out  before  it  pushes  up  the  kitchen  floor!" 

It  had  been  very  different  six  weeks  previous- 
ly when,  on  a  pearl  grey  morning,  we  had  been 
wakened  by  the  insistent,  ominous,  clanging  of 
the  town  firebell.  The  evening  before  we  had 
watched  the  sun,  like  a  scarlet  eye  glaring 
through  a  thick  veil  of  smoke,  gradually  sink  in 
the  west,  and  we  had  heard  the  reports  of  uncon- 
trolled forest  fires  surrounding  us.  Our  waking 
thought  upon  hearing  the  bell  was  that  it  was  an 
"all-out"  signal  for  able-bodied  persons  to  fight 
fire.  The  sky  had  grown  ruddy  in  a  long  belt  to 
the  west  and  at  intervals  flames  appeared. 
The  bobbing  beams  of  flashlights  could  be  seen 
as  men  hurried  down  the  streets  and  the  hum  of 
motor  cars  and  the  distant  barking  of  dogs  could 
be  heard. 

A  few  days  later  on  May  10th,  snow  had  fallen 
covering  with  its  gleaming  mantle  the  charred 
remains  of  many  an  acre  of  bush.  Since  then,  the 
sun  had  remained  hidden  for  at  least  a  part  of 
each  day  behind  low-lying  grey  clouds.  The  day 
of  the  Sodality  May  procession  and  Crowning  of 
Our  Lady,  Sol  shone  beautifully  until  the  cere- 
monies were  all  over  and  then  the  drizzle  began 
again. 

Creeks  gradually  became  swollen  to  turbulent 
raging  rivers,  sloughs  were  filled  to  overflowing, 
road  beds  softened  and  still  day  after  day  the 
rain  fell.  One  evening  the  streets  of  the  town 
were  filled  with  strangers  and  boys  on  leave,  on 
needles  to  get  home.  The  station  phone  was  buz- 
zing continually  and  the  invariable  question  was 
asked,  "When  are  we  pulling  out?"  The  answer.' 
Something  very  vague  and  indefinite.  The  follow- 
ing morning  the  station  was  empty,  the  trains 
which  had  been  waiting  there  for  most  of  yes- 
terday had  crawled  out  at  a  snail's  pace  through 
the  wilderness  of  boggy  country  which  separates 
us  from  the  city. 

The  drizzle  continued  and  the  dreaded  thing 
happened.  Over  200  feet  of  track  and  roadbed 
were  washed  out  in  one  place  and  in  several 
other  places  there  were  minor  washouts  both  on 


the  railway  and  on  the  highway.  Train  service 
was  cut  off  and  the  highways  closed  to  traffic, 
rumours  of  no  mail  and  no  supplies  for  an  in- 
definite time  circulated. 

The  Sisters'  annual  retreat  which  was  sched- 
uled to  begin  on  June  18th — two  days  away — 
had  to  be  postponed  until  the  20th.  when  ar- 
rangements were  completed  for  the  retreatants 
to  come  part  way  by  a  local  train,  about  3.")  miles 
by  car  (after  the  taxi  driver  had  spent  some  time 
laying  planks  over  creeks  where  the  former 
bridges  were  no  more)  and  the  last  mile  by  foot. 

Extensive  damage  was  done  to  farms  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  McLeod  River  which  ran 
havoc.  In  some  cases  farmers  in  this  area  had  to 
move  out  temporarily.  The  ferries  at  various 
points  on  the  river  were  destroyed  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  take  the  whole  summer  to 
repair  the  damage  done. 

We  Set  Up  Light  Housekeeping 

During  the  summer  time  when  leaves  grow 
green  and  flowers  are  fresh  and  gay.  we  begin 
our  trips  to  districts  far  away  along  trails  and 
deep  in  the  bosom  of  hills  to  gather  Catholic 
children  for  catechetical  instruction.  The  date 
had  been  set  for  leaving  and  we  began  a  fervent 
novena  that  the  rains  would  cease  and  that  the 
loads  would  be  dry  enough. 

The  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  dawn- 
ed all  blue  and  gold  in  the  haze  and  sunlight  of 
early  morning.  The  trails  to  Haddock  led  us 
through  springy  muskegs  and  deep  water  holes 
caused  by  the  recent  floods  and  we  arrived  at  the 
church  on  a  "Wing  and  a  Prayer". 

Our  inspection  tour  resulted  in  vigorous  broom 
action.  We  found  the  sacristy,  which  was  to  be 
our  future  home,  occupied  by  wasps  and  mice. 
.Mike,  mir  right  hand  man.  made  a  valiant  at- 
tempt at  clearing  our  back  door  of  wasp  nests. 
Our  next  move  was  to  the  neighbors  to  obtain 
some  necessary  supplies,  wood,  water  and  a  few 
fresh  eggs;  the  latter  which  were  accidentally 
covered  by  a  cushion  were  forgotten  in  the  car 
and  our  anticipated  feast  of  bacon  and  eggs  for 
the  morrow's  breakfast  was  off  the  menu. 

In  our  new  home  wft  had  two  suitable  cup- 
boards, ordinarily  used  on  Sundays  for  priest 
and  penitent  but  which  were  very  easily  con- 
verted into  supply  cupboards,  the  curtains  of 
which  served  as  blinds  by  night.  Our  windows 
were  draped  with  gauze  to  keep  out  unwelcome 
visitors  and  my  companion,  being  a  firm  believer 
in  citronella,  saturated  the  bed  with  it  in  a  vain 
hope  of  warding  off  mosquitos. 

Our  mode  of  travel  for  the  next  week  was  to 
be  by  bicycle  and  as  we  were  both  out  of  practice 
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we  tried  our  skill  at  riding.  The  roads  had  dee]) 
ruts  and  water  holes  and.  these  seemed  to  have 
a  wonderful  attraction  for  me,  as  T  wheeled 
straight  for  them  every  time. 

The  first  day  of  school  so  few  children  came 
that  something  had  to  be  done,  so  T,  leaving  my 
companion  teaching,  bravely  peddled  along  to 
contact  a  few  children  whom  we  knew  should  be 
coming  to  Catechism.  After  an  uneventful  2% 
miles,  I  arrived  at  Mrs.  Boras'.  She  suggested  that 
she  take  me  over  to  another  family  two  miles 
from  there. 

The  trip  was  a  memorable  one  for  me — who 
had  seldom  travelled  in  a  democrat.  Julia,  Mrs. 
Boras'  little  daughter,  told  me  that  the  team  we 
were  using  were  young  and.  quite  frisky  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  had  run  away.  To  me  it 
was  all  very  frightening  and  as  each  tale  was 
told,  I  hung  on  a  little  harder,  especially  when 
going  over  a  very  rough  part  of  the  trail  we 
bounced  so  high  that  I  almost  lost  my  balance. 
1  returned  home  that  afternoon  by  cycling  and 
1  had  enough  practice  to  become  quite  adept  at 
it. 

We  had  discovered  that  day  that,  in  our  rush 
to  gather  our  supplies  before  leaving  home,  we 
had  forgotten  to  bring  a  knife  to  cut  bread,  and 
any  kind  of  basin.  One  of  our  good  friends  loaned 
ns.  the  only  spare  basin  which  she  had.  Its  orig- 
inal purpose  was  for  panning  "old  and  we  learn- 
ed with  interest  that  the  McLeod  Valley  is  rich 
in  placer  gold.  The  basin  was  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage to  pan  a  different  type  of  gold  during 
that  week. 

We  used  the  north  window  ledge  as  our  re- 
frigerator as  the  sun  never  shone  on  it  and  a 
gentle  breeze  blew  through  it  day  and  night.  Our 
fresh  milk  supply  had  just  been  placed  there  and 
Catechism  classes  begun  for  the  day.  when  we 
heard  a  terrific  crash.  On  coming  quickly  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  we  found  a  horse  with  his 
head  through  the  window  and  our  milk,  butter 
and  other  edibles  in  every  direction. 

The  second  day  we  wanted  to  visit  two  fami- 
lies who  lived  near  Peers — nine  miles  away.  T 
started  out  facing  a  blazing  sun  and  after  a  mile 
of  corduroy  road  through  a  muskeg  I  decided 
to  rest  for  a  few  minutes.  1  turned  the  bicycle 
over  on  its  side  and  one  of  the  chains  slipped  off 
and  no  manoeuvring  of  mine  could  persuade 
those  links  to  slip  back  into  their  right  position. 
It  was  so  hot  T  didn't  favour  walking  beside  the 
bicycle  the  rest  of  the  way  so  T  hid  it  in  the 
thick  bush  on  the  side  of  the  road,  took  stock  of 
where  it  was  and  walked  merrily  on  my  way.  By 
the  time  T  reached  Peers  my  face  was  a  flaming 
red.  It  was  apparently  so  red  that  a  friend  was 
really  concerned  and  gave  me  all  kinds  of  deli- 
ciously  cool  soft  drinks  and  a  car  ride  back  to 
the  river — the  ferry  was  not  completely  repaired 
vet. 


Visiting  Families  by  Team 

Catechism  classes  continued  for  the  rest  of  the 
week  and  after  classes  we  went  visiting.  We  gen- 
erally started  out  on  foot  or  by  bicycle  but  we 
also  jolted  around  in  democrats  and  heavy  wag- 
ons at  times  (the  roads  to  some  places  would 
have  ruined  a  democrat)  and  one  night  we 
thought  we  were  in  heaven  when  we  enjoyed  a 
six-mile  ride  in  a  light  delivery  truck.  What- 
ever we  had  the  use  of.  however,  was  the  people's 
best  and  we  certainly  appreciated  it. 

First  Communion  Postponed 

There  are  disadvantages  in  good  weather  as 
well  as  bad  when  it  comes  to  teaching  catechism 
in  the  country  in  the  summer.  We  experienced 
this  during  our  second  week  while  in  the  Rose- 
veal'  district.  During  this  time  we  lived  in  two 
separate  private  houses  and  taught  in  two  school- 
houses  a  few  miles  apart. 

After  a  week  of  hot  weather  in  the  middle  of 
July,  the  hay  was  ready  to  cut  and  the  farmers 
wanting  to  "Make  hay  while  the  Sun  Shines" 
commandeered  every  available  boy  and  girl  big 
enough  to  work  out  in  the  fields. 

Saturday  of  the  same  week,  the  weather  chang- 
ed abruptly  to  a  continual  downpour.  In  spite 
of  this  some  of  the  children  arrived.  We  built  a 
big  tire  in  the  school  stove  and,  while  drying  our- 
selves, we  practiced  the  hymns  for  the  morrow's 
Mass. 

Cod's  ways  not  being  our  ways,  Sunday  morn- 
ing found  the  weather  unchanged,  but  not  our 
hopes.  We  still  continued  to  hope  that  Father 
would  make  it  over  really  impassable  roads.  So 
we  trudged  the  mile  and  a  half  to  school  over 
the  muddy  muskeg  trail  carrying  the  supplies 
and  decorations  for  our  makeshift  altar.  On  the 
way  we  met  some  members  of  the  brave  little 
congregation  bringing  their  First  Communion  ap- 
parel —  everyone  happy  in  spite  of  the  miserable 
day. 

After  an  hour  or  two  of  hopeful  waiting,  we 
said  the  Rosary  and  san<>'  the  hymns,  after  which 
the  children  had  their  breakfast. 

Our  next  problem  was  to  get  back  to  Edson. 
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There  was  still  the  evening  train  but  there  was 
twelve  miles  of  gumbo  to  cover.  One  of  our  neigh- 
bors kindly  offered  to  take  us  and  so  we  squeezed 
into  an  old  democrat  and  Sister  and  I  tried  vain- 
ly to  protect  ourselves  with  one  small  raincoat. 
We  arrived  at  the  station  like  two  drowned  kit- 
tens— ashamed,  but  forced  by  circumstances  to 
board  the  train  for  home. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  boys  and  girls 
have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  make  their 
First  Communion  because  of  the  continued  bad 
weather.  A  week  later  we  were  able  to  go  to  the 
other  school  Avhere  Mass  was  said  for  the  first 
time  in  that  district.  Many  of  the  children  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  Mass 
before. 

Some  Members  of  our  Hospital  Family 

Flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  smiling  —  that 
was  Pamela,  the  tot  who  won  everyone's  heart. 
One  of  her  admirers  was  Bobby,  a  great  little 
talker  of  six  years  of  age  who  spent  a  very  long 
time  in  the  hospital  while  a  broken  leg  was  heal- 
ing. We  called  him  our  little  question  box.  On 
one  occasion  he  asked  Sister,  "Sister,  where  is 
Mount  Thabor?"  "What  makes  you  ask  that, 
Bobby  ?" 

"Well,  when  you  were  not  here  yesterday,  I 
asked  Sister  K.  where  you  were,  and  she  said  you 
were  on  Mount  Thabor.  I  suppose  you  call  the 
convent  Mount  Thabor,  do  you  Sister?" 

When  he  was  leaving  he  was  giving  instruc- 
tions to  everyone.  "Take  care  of  yourself  and 
don't  get  sick  because  I  don't  want  any  of  the 
Sisters  sick  when  I  come  back !" 

Another  of  Bobby's  pals  was  Stanley.  Why  a 
young  man  should  be  stricken  with  the  terrible 
injuries  which  Stanley  suffered,  was  a  question 
which  the  worldly-wise  could  not  answer.  Caught 
between  two  freight  cars  as  they  were  being 
joined,  he  was  dreadfully  crushed  and  brought 
to  the  hospital  in  a  dying  condition.  He  was  pre- 


pared Eor  death,  receiving  the  last  sacraments 
and  Holy  Viaticum.  He  lingered  on  for  days  be- 
tween life  and  death  and  became  a  living  ex- 
ample of  Christian  resignation.  He  was  here  for 
over  two  months  and  Avas  then  transferred  to  a 
city  hospital  for  surgical  treatment. 

Then  there  is  Doreen  Mary.  She  was  born  two 
months  ago  "at  home" — that  is,  somewhere  west 
of  Edson — -of  Treaty-Indian  parents.  As  the 
mother  developed  complications  after  childbirth, 
she  was  rushed  to  Edson  hospital.  Of  course,  she 
meant  to  take  Doreen  Mary  along,  but  in  the  ex- 
citement, the  baby  was  left  behind — all  4  lbs.  11 
oz.  of  her- — and  "at  home"  she  had  to  stay,  until 
two  days  later,  when  the  train  passed  that  sta- 
tion again. 

Doreen  Mary  does  not  realize  it  yet,  but  that 
incident  seems  to  have  started  her  off  on  a  chain 
of  unusual  things.  She  returned  to  the  hospital 
— well  escorted — two  weeks  ago,  with  pneumonia. 
She  was  too  ill  at  first  to  assert  her  personality, 
but  as  she  got  better,  everyone  knew  there  was 
a  baby  in  the  house.  Her  cries  for  attention  were 
continual,  and  one  marvelled  at  the  way  such 
force  could  be  expelled  by  one  so  small. 

"Does  her  formula  agree  with  her?"  "Does  she 
take  it  all?"  "Is  it  the  proper  strength?"  "Surely 
there  is  something  disagreeing  with  the  child" — 
all  these  questions  and  cogitations, — but  the  one 
who  said  she  probably  missed  her  mother's 
trundling  was  closest  to  the  truth. 

"It  is  all  Aery  well  in  the  day  time,  but  what 
would  you  do  with  a  baby  like  that  at  night?" 
said  the  one  concerned.  "I  can't  have  a  bottle  in 
her  mouth  all  the  time."  So  the  "one  concerned" 
handled  her  oavii  problem  by  tucking  Doreen 
Mary  into  different  corners  every  night  AA-here 
she  thought  her  cries  might  be  muffled  into  some- 
thing  like  music. 

It  Avas  the  night  Sister's  last  night  on  duty, 
and  she  Avas  disclaiming  her  pet  to  a  sympathetic 
listener.  "Sister,"  she  said,  holding  the  child  in 
her  arms,  "this  is  the  first  baby  I 
have  ever  wanted  to  throAv  in  the 
ash-can!  She  is  the  Avorst  ever!" 

Did  that  concern  Doreen  Mary? 
Not  at  all.  As  the  night  Sister 
glanced  down  at  the  subject 
of  her  grievance,  the  child  Avas  smil- 
ing— for  the  first  time — her  dark 
eyes  were  sparkling,  and — Avonder 
of  Avonders — a  dimple  graced  one 
cheek.  The  night  Sister's  heart 
melted — and  Doreen  Mary  has  been 
pood  ever  since. 


Bobby  and  Stanley 
THE  CHIEF  DUTY  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  IS  TO  HE  HAPPY. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


"MEN  OF  MARYKNOLL"  James  Keller  and 
Meyer  Bergen,  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  Publ.  New 
York.  $1.00. 

Distant  lands,  foreign  people,  racial  character- 
istics, quaint  customs,  are  always  fascinating 
things  to  read  about.  They  cast  a  romantic  spell 
and  help  us  to  weave  dreams  of  unknown  coun- 
tries. But  the  charm  is  still  greater  in  a  book 
like  "Men  of  Maryknoll".  The  reader  is  allowed, 
as  it  were,  to  live  with  those  great  missionaries 
in  the  Field  Afar.  Be  it  in  China,  Japan,  Korea, 
or  Bolivia,  in  peace  or  in  war,  those  brave  sons 
of  Maryknoll  loom  up  in  these  pages  as  true 
apostles.  The  Catholic  heart  thrills  in  picking  up 
the  trails  those  sons  of  America  have  blazed  in 
the  foreign  mission  field. 

What  is  perhaps  most  noticeable  in  this  nar- 
rative is  that  matter-of-fact  way  our  American 
missionaries  face  hardships  and  isolation.  All  is 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  the  golden  thread 
of  genuine  spirituality  is  woven  into  the  texture 
of  their  busy  lives.  Always  and  everywhere  they 
are  mindful  of  these  words  of  Bishop  J.  E. 
Walsh,  their  Superior  General:  "Always  remem- 
ber we  are  not  going  as  exponents  of  so-called 
American  civilization.  .  .  As  regards  the  ele- 
ments of  true  civilization  we  expect  to  receive 
as  much  as  we  give." 

The  presence  of  the  Men  of  Maryknoll  in  the 
foreign  mission  field  is,  in  our  mind,  the  best 
proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  American  Church. 

G.  Dalv,  C.Ss.R. 


"OUR  NEIGHBORS  THE  CHINESE"  by  F.  D. 
David,  Field  Afar  Press,  New  York. 

China  is  very  much  in  the  news.  So  a  very 
valuable  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  read- 
ing public  by  a  Maryknoll  Sister  when  she  re- 
cently published:  "Our  Neighbors  the  Chinese." 
Sister  Florence  David  gives  us  a  very  interesting 
cross-section  of  the  people,  life,  history,  and  re- 
ligion of  China.  Because  she  has  been  for  many 
years  engaged  in  research  work,  she  is  able  to 
present  in  a  terse  and  yet  very  readable  manner 
this  synopsis  of  a  vast  subject. 

As  China  is  our  ally  this  booklet  of  ninety-two 
pages  should  prove  very  interesting  and  very  in- 
formative to  its  readers. 'Each  Chapter  is  follow- 
ed by  suggestions  and  a  bibliography  for  the 
student  who  would  like  to  delve  deeper  into  this 
fascinating  subject,  "Out-  Neighbors  the  Chi- 
nese " 

G.  Daly,  C.Ss.R. 


WITH  BLESSED  MARTIN   DE   PORRES  — 
Stories  compiled  by  Norbert  Georges,  O.P., 
S.T.L.    Publisher;     The    Blessed  Martin 
Guild,  141  East  65th  St.,  New  York  (21), 
NY. 

This  interesting  compilation  of  stories  illus- 
trates beautifully  the  sanctity  and  power  of  our 
"colored  Saint."  The  most  authoritative  voices 
are  one  in  extolling  the  heroic  life  and  powerful 
intercession  of  that  dear  Negro  lay  brother  of 
the  Dominican  Order.  The  devotion  to  this  "col- 
ored saint"  has  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
world  and  he  has  been  named  the  Patron  of  So- 
cial and  Interracial  Justice. 

This  book  is  of  great  actuality,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  "color"  problem  is 
of  paramount  importance.  As  Father  Lafarge, 
S.J.,  wrote:  "We  respect  Martin  as  the  man  and 
pray  to  Martin  as  the  intercessor  on  behalf  of 
social  and  racial  peace  in  a  world  torn  by  envy, 
class  hatred  and  dissension." 

We  are  confident  that  the  readers  of  "With 
Blessed  Martin  de  Porres"  will  learn  to  admire 
the  virtues  of  this  humble  brother  and  rely  on 
his  intercession.  His  life  is  a  message  to  our 
proud  modern  world  ! 

G.  Daly,  C.Ss.R. 


VISION 

The  world  is  large  and  I  but  one 

Of  an  infinity, 
An  atom  I,  lost  oftentimes 

In  its  immensity. 

But  when  by  mystery  profound 

I  hold  the  God  of  all, 
Ah,  then  it  is  this  world  of  ours 

Is  surely  much  too  small. 


There  is  no  folly  equal  to  that  of  throwing 
away  friendship  in  a  world  where  friendship  is 
so  rare. 


THOUGH  THE  PAST  IS  IRREVOCABLE,  IT  IS  NOT  IRREPARABLE. 
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HE  FIELD  AFAR 


"All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed" 


THOSE  WHO  RORROW  TROUBLE  FIRST  MULTIPLY  IT  AND  THEM  LEND  IT  TO  TH  KIR  FRIENDS. 
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Poor  China 

FOR  years  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
focussed  on  war-torn  China.  War  from 
within  and  war  from  without  have  made  of 
that  country  a  bloody  battleground.  Poor 
China!  .  .  .  this  is  the  cry  that  wells  up  from 
sympathetic  hearts.  For  notwithstanding 
the  heroic  resistance  and  the  unflinching 
courage  of  that  nation  it  seems  at  times  so 
helpless. 

Of  all  the  heathen  lands  there  was  none 
where  the  prospects  for  the  Church  were 
brighter.  Bishop  Walsh,  Founder  of  Mary- 
knoll,  named  China  the  most  fertile  field, 
"Because  it  contains  so  many  people,  more 
than  any  other  country;  because  these  peo- 
ple have  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  as  well 
as  religious  traditions,  that  fit  them  for  the 
Christian  faith ;  because  they  have  in  so 
many  instances  proved  themselves  worthy 
followers  of  the  Crucified  Christ.  .  .  China's 
millions  are  by  nature  pacific,  and  desire 
only  an  opportunity  to  live,  to  work,  and  to 
learn." 

A  new  China  will  rise  like  the  Phoenix 
out  of  the  devastations  that  have  crushed 
this  noble  nation.  Our  missionaries,  like 
peaceful  legions,  are  poised  at  her  frontiers, 
ready  to  take  up  that  saving  mission  which 
their  brethren  have  carried  on  so  bravely 
under  shell  and  fire.  Our  own  good  Fathers 
of  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  are  patiently 
waiting  to  see  the  barriers  lifted.  Although 
in  their  home  land,  "they  feel  like  exiles 
from  their  people  of  predilection".  Let  us 
hope  that  day  of  liberation  will  soon  come. 
In  the  meantime  is  it  not  our  duty  to  sup- 
port them,  with  our  prayers  and  alms?  They 
are  our  proxies  in  the  Field  Afar. 


DOWN  BY  THE  SASKATCHEWAN  BORDER 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

plaeent  smile.  And  everybody  would  talk  to  you 
and  be  glad  you  listened! 

Travelling  Companions 

The  first  who  proffered  her  bit  of  information 
and  welcome  entertainment  was  a  sweet-faced, 
well-dressed  woman  waiting  in  the  station  for 
the  train  to  start  at  6.30  a.m.  We  boarded  the 
uncrowded,  peaceful  little  car  together  and  chat- 
ted. She  bad  lived  in  the  big  town  for  many 
years.  Her  husband  had  had  a  railway  position 
there,  and  in  town  their  family  had  grown  up 
and  married  and  <rone.  Then  the  railway  needed 
fewer  men  and  "Father"  was  one  of  those  who 
had  to  look  for  other  work.  They  secured  a  farm 
out  near  the  branch-line  of  the  railway.  Looking 
back  on  their  town  life  it  seemed  flat  and  insipid. 
There  were  meetings  and  teas,  each  woman  in  her 
circle  trying  to  entertain  the  others.  Xow  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  they  had  wasted  the  after- 
noons and  evenings,  and  she  would  never  want 
to  go  back  to  such  a  life.  "Father"  and  she  were 
very  happy  with  the  land,  the  horses,  cows,  pigs, 
chickens,  and  the  little  shack  which  would  grow 
into  a  cosy  dream  cottage.  The  days  were  all  so 
full  of  wholesome  duties  and  planning — planning 
and  accomplishing,  too! 

The  train  stopped  at  a  cross-road  to  oblige  her 
and  there  was  "Father"  coming  alon<j'  the  trail 
in  a.  field,  driving  a  work-team  hitched  to  a 
buggy.  They  waved  at  each  other  and  she  left 
us  for  her  happy  farm  home. 

Arrival  at  M. 

Freight  went  off  at  every  stop  and  it  was  af- 
ternoon by  the  time  we  came  to  the  terminus. 
And  there  was  a  welcome  sight — an  old  Ford 
standing  waiting  to  take  me  over  the  winding 
trail  through  the  treeless  hills  to  the  spot  where 
Buffalo  Bill  used  to  guide  his  herds  across  the  Big 
Muddy.  To  the  stranger  it  must  seem  the  lone- 
liest-looking country  in  all  the  world.  But  no 
secluded  place  is  lonely  if  one's  interests  are 
there,  and  mine  were ! 

So  the  bare  hills  down  by  the  border  looked 
enchanting  with  their  unlimited  variety  of  curves, 
their  shadows  and  the  dark  streaks  where  the 
coulees  lie.  The  dawns  and  sunsets  are  wholly 
open  to  view  and  ever  a  cause  for  marvelling. 
But  the  greatest  enchantment  there  lies  in 
working  with  the  souls  of  children.  Where  are 
there  not  worth-while  children  !  And  where  is 
there  any  work  half  so  effective  for  the  future 
as  in  the  unreached  places  where  the  children 
live  among  the  lonely,  lovely  hills? 

S.O.S. 


HAPPINESS  IS  A  CONDITION  OF  MIND,  NOT  A  DISPOSITION  OF  CIBCUMSTANCE. 
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THE  WATCH 


The  sentries  may  change,  but  THE 
WATCH  goes  on  .... 

For  over  five  long  years  our  men 
and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  have 
kept  WATCH  over  the  battlefields  of 
the  world.  Under  the  scorching  suns  of 
Africa  and  India,  amid  the  snows  and 
ice  of  Alaska  and  Greenland  .... 
everywhere  their  vigilant  eyes  watched 
with  anxiety  the  rising  tide  of  a  power- 
ful and  merciless  aggression. 

THEY  WATCHED  OVER  ANGRY 
SEAS  where  roamed  the  deadly  sub- 
marines, like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves 
in  search  of  their  prey.  Day  and  night 
they  watched  those  Convoys  which 
had  become  the  very  lifeline  of  embat- 
tled Europe. 

THEY  WATCHED  THE  SKIES  .  . 
those  skies  that  poured  death  over 
Europe.  Bravely  their  thundering  Fly- 


ing Fortresses  met  the  challenge  of  the 
Luftwaffe.  But  many  found  their  death 
when  carrying  death  over  enemy  terri- 
tory. 

THEY  WATCHED  ON  LAND  with 
moving  Army.  They  marched  through 
mount  and  vale  on  the  road  to  Vic- 
tory. But  how  many  lie  buried  in  the 
wake  of  that  glorious  advance! 

Victory  is  now  in  the  air.  Soon  our 
boys  and  girls  will  come  tramping 
home  carrying  the  long-awaited  Vic- 
tory in  the  folds  of  their  blood-stained 
banners. 

That  God  may  bring  them  back  to 
us  WE  WILL  WATCH  for  them  in 
prayer  at  His  holy  Altar.  Let  our 
WATCH  be  a  VIGIL  of  fervent  prayer 
for  our  Armed  Forces  until  the  dawn 
of  victory  and,  we  hope,  of  peace  will 
break  upon  a  war-weary  world. 


AVOMEN  ARK  AATSER  THAN  MEN  BECAUSE  THEY  KNOW   LESS  AND  UNDERSTAND  MORE. 
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EDITORIAL 


"PASS  OVER  TO  US!" 


I — The  Cry  of  the  Macedonians 

ONE  evening  Paul  and  his  friends  were 
standing  on  the  seashore  looking  at  the 
distant  horizon  where  Europe  and  Asia 
seemed  to  join  hands;  they  were  talking  to  Mace- 
donian sailors  as  they  saw  the  peaks  of  Samo- 
thrace's  mountains  floating  in  the  golden  mists 
of  the  setting  sun.  Paul  felt  himself  torn  hy 
apostolic  longing,  as  once  Gregory  the  Great  felt 
a  longing  when  he  saw  the  young  English  slaves 
in  the  streets  of  Rome.  And  the  desires  of  the 
day  became  visions  at  night,  and  one  night  these 
longings  took  on  a  definite  meaning  during  a  vision 
in  a  dream.  Over  beyond  the  waters,  above  the 
mountains  of  Samothrace,  he  saw  a  Macedonian 
man,  beckoning  to"  him  with  outstretched  arms 
and  calling  out  to  him:  "Pass  over  into  Mace- 
donia, and  help  us."  It  was  Europe  calling  for 
Christianity. 

"Pass  over  to  its."  The  Church  has  heard  that 
call  again  and  again.  Often  she  has  had  to  adapt 
herself  to  the  thinking,  the  emotions,  the  strange 
ways  of  alien  peoples  and  races,  because  she  can- 
not suppress  the  natural  and  wholesome  character- 
istics that  come  from  nature's  God.  To  pass  over 
means  to  speak  the  language  of  the  people  whom 
she  wishes  to  convert,  to  live  their  lives,  to  share 
their  fortunes."     ("Paul  of  Tarsus"  by  Holzner.) 

II — The  Cry  is  Answered 

As  the  missionary  field  of  the  Church  extend- 
ed its  frontiers  this  cry  of  the  Macedonian  has 
ever  been  heard.  The  ringing  challenge  of  its 
voice  has  been  picked  up  by  the  Catholic  world 
along  the  course  of  centuries. 

Some  twenty-two  years  ago  the  same  cry  of 

TO  DO  THE  NON-IMPORTANT  WELL  IS  THE  FIRST  RUNG  OF  THE  LADDER. 


the  Macedonian  came  to  the  "Sisters  of  Service 
of  Canada."  Beyond  the  Great  Lakes,  where 
East  meets  West,  another  Canada  was  in  the  mak- 
ing. Thousands  and  thousands  of  immigrants 
from  the  British  Isles  and  Continental  Europe 
had  come  to  our  shore.  Land-hungry  they  planted 
the  stakes  of  their  homesteads  throughout  the 
vast  stretches  of  our  prairies.  They  were  now  at 
home  in  this  country  of  their  choice.  But  they 
were  without  churches. 

"Pass  over  to  us!"  shouted  those  legions  of 
pastorless  souls.  Fields  of  wheat  sprang  up  un- 
der their  plow.  But  "it  is  written"  said  the 
Master,  "not  by  bread  alone  shall  man  live" 
(Luke  IV-4).  "Pass  over  to  us!"  ....  cried  the 
children  who  were  without  these  teachings  of  the 
Church  to  which  Baptism  had  given  them  a  right. 
"Pass  over  to  us!"  ....  cried  the  sick,  the  mothers 
in  childbirth,  often  facing  death  when  giving  life. 

This  cry  was  heard.  A  band  of  devoted 
souls  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Master's 
Service !  They  are  as  yet  but  a  handful.  But 
with  the  grace  of  God  their  numbers  will  grow. 
Even  today  these  Sisters  of  Service,  looking  at  the 
map  of  the  West,  may  well  say  with  St.  Paul,  "A 
great  door  has  been  opened  to  us,  great  and  evi- 
dent, and  there  are  many  adversaries."  I  Cor. 
XVI-9). 
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Notes  and  Comments 


CATHOLICISM  LIVES  ON  IN 
"MERRIE  ENGLAND" 

All  that  is  good  in  our  national 
life  started  in  Christianity,  and  our 
dogged  holding  fast  to  tradition  is 
partly  because  our  traditions,  even 
when  they  have  now  worn  a  little 
absurd,  were  originally  customs  of 
logical  Christian  living.  We  still 
feel  our  Mother's  hand  in  the  dark- 
ness and  tighten  our  grip  of  it. 

Our  old  cathedrals  and  our  little 
Saxon  churches  are  empty;  never- 
theless, they  are  like  the  nests  of 
birds  that  have  migrated,  and  have 
not  quite  lost  the  warmth  of  the 
fledgling's  breast  and  the  mother's 
wings.  When  spring  returns,  and 
the  birds  come  back,  they  come  to 
the  same  tree,  the  same  branch,  the 
same  nest,  that  they  left:  we  still 
pray  with  hope  that  our  Dove 
(Mary)  will  come  back  to  us. 

England  was  once  the  nest  of  the 
Pelican,  once  our  Lady's  Dowry. 
Where  the  Mother  of  God  walked 
in  English  fields,  the  print  of  her 
little  Son's  footsteps  are  still  upon 
the  grass.  Many  people  in  Eng- 
land unconsciously  long  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Child,  for  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  here;  they  work  for  it, 
though  blindly. — The  Reed  of  God, 
by  Caryll  Houselander. 


THE  SOLVING  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  PROBLEM 

Pagan  Rome  vanished  because  it 
could  not  solve  the  social  question. 
Christianity  with  its  doctrine  on 
justice  and  charity  was  to  be  the 
new  leaven  of  another  civilization. 
As  long  as  nations  believed  and 
practiced  this  doctrine,  there  was 
no  acute  social  question. 

With*  the  reformation  came  the 
breakup  of  Christendom.  With  time 
the  various  dissident  churches  be- 
gan to  disintegrate.  Gradually  they 
have  drifted  far  from  their  Chris- 
tian mooring.  This  decay  of 
Protestantism  is  responsible  for 
the  neopaganism  that  is  eating  at 
the  very  vitals  of  Christianity. 
Should  we  be  astonished  that  Western 
civilization,  as  the  Roman  Empire, 
is  face  to  face  with  a  social  prob- 
lem? If  the  Western  nations  do 
not  come  back  to  Christianity,  like 
the  Roman  Empire,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  solve  that  problem.  And 
if  it  is  not  justly  solved  it  will 
mean  revolution  and  chaos."  G.D. 


HARD-EARNED  WAGES 

An  artist  who  was  employed  to 
renovate  and  retouch  the  great  oil 
paintings  in  an  old  church  in  Bel- 
gium, rendered  a  bill  of  $67.30  for 
his  services.  The  church  wardens, 
however,  required  an  itemized  bill, 
and  the  following  was  duly  pre- 
sented, audited  and  paid: 
For  correcting  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments   $5.12 

For  renewing  Heaven  and 

adjusting  stars   7.14 

For  touching  up  Purgatory 

and  restoring  lost  souls  .  .  3.06 
For  brightening  up  the  flames 
of  Hell,  putting  new  tail  on 
Devil,  and  doing  odd  jobs 

for  the  damned    7.17 

For  putting  new  stone  in 
David's     sling,  enlarging 

head  of  Goliath    6.13 

For  mending  shirt  of  prodigal 

Son  and  cleaning  his  ear.  . .  .  3.39 
For  embellishing  Pontius  Pil- 
ate and  putting  new  ribbon 

on  his  bonnet   3.02 

For  putting  new  tail  and  comb 

on  St.  Peter's  rooster    2.20 

For  re-pluming  and  re-gilding 
left  wing   of  the  Guardian 

Angel    5.18 

For  washing  the  servant  of 
High  Priest  and  putting  car- 
mine on  his  cheek    5.02 

For  taking  the  spots  off  the 

son  of  Tobias    10.30 

For  putting  earrings  in  Sarah's 

ears    5.26 

For  decorating  Noah's  ark  and 

new  head  on  Shem    4.31 

Total    $67.30 


SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION 

When  Branly,  the  discoverer  of 
radio,  was  asked  in  1926  for  a 
statement  on  the  relation  between 
Science  and  Religion,  he  said: 
"Science  is  an  effort  directed  to- 
wards creation;  Religion  an  effort 
directed  towards  the  Creator." 


IRELAND  .  ,  .  THE  OLDEST 
NATION  OF  EUROPE 

The  Irish  are  more  than  any 
other  people  the  representatives  of 
tradition  and  are  at  this  moment 
by  far  the  oldest  continuous  nation 
among  all  the  people  of  European 
stock. 

H.  Belloc 
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REASONS!" 


"Because  as  a  Catholic  Cana- 
dian I  am  deeply  interested 
in  our  great  Home  Mission 
Field. 

"Because  the  "Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice" have  been  founded  to 
labour  in  that  Field  where 
the  leakage  of  our  Catholic 
forces  is  the  greatest. 

"Because  by  subscribing  to 
their  missionary  magazine  I 
wish  to  share  in  their  noble 
"Catholic  and  National  endea- 
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Writing  for  Christ  in  Fargo,  N.D. 


"Here  is  one  dollar,  and  out  of  this  dollar  you  can 
send  us  five  little  books.  And  take  10  cents  for  the 
priests'  pennies,  and  the  number  we  choose  for  our  pen- 
ance is  8.  And  the  money  that  is  left  over  you  can  keep 
for  your  trouble." 

"Got  your  letter  today  and  sure  was  glad  to  find  a  nice 
letter  like  that  about  Lent." 

MESSAGES  similar  to  these,  yet  differing  as 
individuals  differ,  make  our  morning 
mail  most  interesting.  On  first  observa- 
tion one  is  tempted  to  consider  these  little  com- 
munications as  merely  amusing,  and  to  pass  on 
to  the  more  important  work  of  correcting  and 
mailing  lessons.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  It 
does  take  time  and  a  great  deal  of  patience  to 
send  personal  replies  to  the  many  little  notes  we 
receive,  but  the  results  far  outweigh  the  effort 
entailed.  Our  little  pupils,  scattered  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  throughout  our  diocese,  are  fre- 
quently denied  the  opportunities  afforded  urban 
children.  They  want  to  know  their  religion. 
They  want  to  practice  it.  But  in  most  cases  their 
story  is  much  the  same  as  little  Mary's  when  she 
says:  "Dear  Sisters,  I  want  to  tell  you  I  am  a 
little  late  in  my  lessons,  but  we  have  15  miles  to 
town,  and  2  miles  to  our  mail  box  and  1*4  miles 
to  school,  and  we  have  to  go  with,  the  horses, 
and  we  have  lots  of  snow."  Surely  Mary  is  doing 
her  best,  and  to  take  time  to  write  her  a  cheery 
little  note  of  encouragement,  will  do  much  to 
help  her  and  her  family  to  live  as  good  Catholics 
should.  They  are  reminded  of  their  obligations, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  sometimes  the  difficul- 
ties are  insurmountable,  they  cling  to  their  Faith. 
They  feel  the  Church  has  a  personal  interest  in 
their  welfare  and  generously  do  all  in  their 
power  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  opportun- 
ities she  is  able  to  offer. 

The  "nice  letter  about  Lent"  mentioned  above 
brought  numerous  responses.  In  it  we  had  en- 
couraged the  children  to  make  some  special  sac- 
rifices during  the  holy  season  of  Lent.  "We  of- 
fered suggestions  and  emphasized  above  all  faith- 
fulness in  studying  their  catechism  lessons.  To 
arouse  the  slackers  we  clasified  our  pupils  as 
GOOD,  LAZY  and  GOOD  FOR  NOTHING,  wind- 
ing up  with  the  dramatic  ending,  "WHAT  KIND 
OF  PUPIL  ARE  YOU?"  One  conscientious  little 
chap,  always  eager  to  follow  advice  and  direc- 
tion, feeling  this  was  not  a  question  to  be  ignored, 
replied  by  return  mail:  "We  are  good  pupils, 
Sister."   And  indeed  they  are ! 

As  in  every  field  of  work,  we  do  have  the 
usual  percentage  whose  enthusiasm  bubbles  up 
and  quickly  dies  down.     The    greater  number, 


though,  are  working  well.  Now,  during  the  Len- 
ten season  they  are  diligently  performing  their 
"penances."  We  invite  each  pupil  to  choose  a 
number  which  entitles  him  to  the  corresponding 
penance,  consisting  of  some  prayer  to  be  said,  or 
virtue  to  be  practised.  Each  time  a  lesson  is  re- 
turned for  correction  a  new  penance  is  chosen.  A 
record  of  faithfully  performed  penances  is  kept 
on  the  PENANCE  CHART,  and  this  is  returned 
to  the  school  at  the  close  of  Lent.  Pennies,  which 
ordinarily  would  be  spent  for  candy  and  shows, 
are  being  saved  and  will  be  turned  in  to  the  diocesan 
fund  for  the  education  of  priests. 

Our  suggestion  to  parents  that  they  provide 
suitable  Lenten  reading  matter  for  their  children, 
was  enthusiastically  received,  and  the  supply 
of  books  we  offered  was  soon  depleted.  This  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  parents  is  an  evidence 
of  the  faith  of  our  people.  We  pray  that  our 
efforts  will  help  to  bring  forth  that  flame  of  faith 
till  the  rural  areas  of  North  Dakota  will  some 
day  be  afire  with  Catholicity. 

Besides  the  thousands  of  letters  corrected  dur- 
ing the  year  1944,  over  400  personal  letters  and 
12,000  circular  letters  were  sent  to  our  pupils. 
Over  3,000  Catholic  paper,  magazines  and  pamph- 
lets entered  the  homes  of  these  children. 

The  work  of  teaching  catechism  by  mail  does 
keep  one  absorbed.  But  when  the  sun  glares 
•  through  the  clouds,  spasmodically,  as  it  does  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  snow  for  a  moment 
thinks  it  should  melt  away,  our  minds  wander 
on  ahead  to  the  countryside.  Soon  we  will  be  at 
work  in  the  rural  parishes  where  this  year  we 
are  scheduled  to  conduct  Vacation  Schools  in 
ten  centers.  We  are  already  making  plans, 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  once  more  returning 
to  the  open  country  to  teach  and  mingle  with  the 
little  ones  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Christ. 

S.O.S.— Fargo. 


TO  BE  POSITIVE  IS  TO  BE  MISTAKEN  AT  THE  TOP  OF  ONE'S  VOICE. 
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In  the  Home-Mission  Field  I 


Forty  Hours  on  Christian  Island 


THE  18th,  19th  and  20th  of  February  were 
eventful  dates  for  Christian  Island.  Dur- 
ing those  days,  for  the  first  time  within 
memory,  the  island  was  privileged  to  have  the  For- 
ty Hours  Devotion.  Rev.  Father  Hawkins,  S.J., 
the  missionary  pastor,  officiated.  The  S.O.S 
staff  of  two  sisters  was  augmented  for  the  impor- 
tant occasion,  by  a  third  sister  from  Toronto,  who 
gave  generous  assistance  with  the  choir  work. 

When  it  had  been 'decided  that  the  Forty  Hours 
would  be  held,  preparations  for  the  coming  of  the 
King  of  kings  were  begun,  some  weeks  ahead. 
Choir  practices  became  longer  and  more  frequent, 
the  knowledge  and  knack  of  profound  genu- 
flection was  acquired  by  the  little  people  who  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  such  a  thing  before; 
deft  little  Indian  fingers  went  to  work  to  fashion 
decorations  for  the  church  and  altar  in  order  that 
the  Royal  Guest  might  be  fittingly  welcomed; 
church  linens  and  the  church  floor  were  washed 
to  sparkling  cleanliness.  By  Saturday,  the  17th, 
all  was  in  readiness. 

The  papal  colours,  yellow  and  white,  had  been 
chosen  for  the  decorating  streamers.  Intertwining 
gracefully  across  the  church,  they  showed  to  ad- 
vantage, even  against  a  background  of  walls  mu- 
rescoed  in  pink— the  glory  of  a  day  long  past.  The 
newly  made  yellow  and  white  chrysanthemums, 
artificial  though  they  were,  bowed  proudly  from 
the  altar  amidst  lacey  branches  of  cedar.  A  repos- 
itory of  white  lace  stood  over  the  tabernacle  ready 
to  receive  the  Lord  on  the  morrow.  Towards  even- 
ing the  pastor  arrived  bringing  with  him  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  vigil  lights  of  many  hues,  though 
red  predominated,  as  it  is  the  favourite  colour  of 
the  Indian.  Father  also  brought  a  carton  of 
imposing    artificial    roses    and    lilies,  which 


had  come  all  the  way  from  the  C.W.L.  at  Sher- 
broke,  Que.  These  were  arranged  in  a  large 
basket  to  grace  the  altar  steps  during  the  day. 

The  devotion  was  opened  on  Sunday  morning 
with  the  singing  of  High  Mass.  During  the  three 
days  there  were  .self-assigned  periods  of  private 
adoration  for  the  adults,  half-hour  periods  for 
the  school  children  as  a  group,  during  which  var- 
ious pupils  led  the  prayers,  and  in  the  evening 
the  Holy  Hour  for  all.  Great  credit  is  due  the 
good  Indian  people  for  the  generosity  with  which 
they  pledged  themselves  for  periods  of  adoration, 
and  their  faithfulness,  having  given  their  names, 
in  keeping  the  allotted  times  to  "watch  and  pray." 


Rev.  Father  Hawkins.  S..1., 
Christian  Island  Pastor 


IF  YOU  LOAN  A  FRIEND  FTVE  DOLLARS  AND  NEVER  SEE  HIM  AGAIN,  IT  IS  WORTH  IT. 
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During  the  three  days  the  sacraments  were  re- 
ceived at  least  once,  in  many  cases  oftener,  by  al- 
most every  member  of  the  parish.  A  particularly 
pleasing  devotion  of  the  second  evening  was  the 
singing,  by  the  adults,  of  Indian  hymns.  It  was 
most  gratifying  to  hear  these  "children  of  the 
forest"  offering  praises  to  the  Lord  in  their  own 
language—  a  language  which  adapts  itself  admir- 
ably to  music,  being  expressive  and  melodious. 
Though  the  Catholic  population  of  the  island  is 
not  large,  the  church  was  very  well  filled  for  all 
the  services  of  the  Forty  Hours,  showing  that  the 
people  appreciated  God's  special  presence  among 
them. 

The  informal,  cheerful  feeling  of  "one  big  fam- 
ily" which  is  characteristic  of  most  Indain  gather- 
ily"  which  is  characterstic  of  most  Indian  gather- 
throughout  the  Forty  Hours.  It  was  particularly 
noticeable  when  all  gathered  for  Mass  or  Holy 
Hour.  "Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me"  our  Lord  said.  The  Indian  parents  do  His 
bidding.  During  services,  children  from  infancy 
upwards,  may  be  seen  almost  anywhere.  Some 
are  asleep  in  the  corners  of  the  pews,  others  are 
definitely  not  asleep  and  vociferously  proclaim 
the  fact;  one  or  two  may  be  sprawled  in  the  aisle 
near  the  stove,  busily  investigating  the  mechanism 
of  the  draft  door.  Nothing  disturbs  the  atten- 
tiveness  of  the  people  to  Father's  sermons  which 
tell  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  in  simple,  pic- 
turesque words  which  these  people  understand — 
not  even  a  most  unexpected  burst  of  noise  from 


S.O.S.  on  Christian  Island 
with  some  of  their  charges 


The  Altar  in  Christian  Island  Church 
during  the  Forty  Hours. 

the  alarm  clock  which  has  been  given  a  place  of 
honor  on  a  window-sill  because  of  the  lack  of  time 
pieces  among  the  adorers.  No  one  is  much  dis- 
turbed, if  during  the  procession  the  inexperienced 
cross-bearer,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  thurifer 
with  his  back  turned,  decides  to  try  that  pro- 
cedure also.  No  one  is  disedified  when  the  con- 
gregation collects  en  masse  at  the  back  of  the 
church,  to  plan,  in  loud  whispers  for  the  morrows' 
hours  of  adoration.  There  is  no  intention  of  dis- 
respect or  irreverence,  but  only  conduct  that  is 
natural,  simple,  unsophisticated. 

From  His  throne  of  mercy,  the  Master  looked 
down  with  pleasure  on  these  Indian  children,  both 
young  and  old.  Surely  He  blessed  them  and 
drew  them  closer  to  His  loving  heart,  especially 
during  this  His  first  stay  with  them  as  a  bounti- 
ful King,  dispensing  gifts  of  love. 

All  too  quickly  the  three  happy  days  passed 
by,  and  the  time  for  the  last  hour  of  adoration 
arrived.  The  Holy  Hour  was  opened  with  the 
singing  of  the  Magnificat  in  the  Indian  language. 
This  was  followed  by  a  sermon,  special  prayers 
for  the  Holy  Father,  the  procession  and  the  Litany 
of  the  Saints.  As  a  fitting  close,  the  Te  Deum 
was  sung,  that  hymn  which  so  beautifully  ex- 
presses the  gratitude  of  the  Catholic  soul  to  God 
for  His  gifts  of  love  and  grace.  The  royal  visit 
of  the  King  of  kings  was  over  for  this  year,  but, 
with  the  putting  away  of  The  Blessed  Sacrament 
each  heart,  newly  filled  with  blessings,  coxild  sing 
to  the  Lord  with  joy  and  happiness  "Everlasting 
is  Thy  reign." 


WE  CAN  DO  ANYTHING  WE  WANT  TO  DO  IP  WE  STICK  TO  IT  LONG  ENOUGH. 
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Extra-Curricular  Activities  at 
St.  Michael's,  Rycroft 


LET  IT  not  be  supposed  that  we  really  regard 
teaching  of  Catechism  as  an  extra-curricular 
activity.  The  existing  laws  place  it  in  that 
category  but  to  us  it  is,  of  course,  of  first  impor- 
tance although  coming  at  the  end  of  the  school  day. 
The  Catechism  Hour  at  St.  Michael's  is  a  highlight 
of  each  day,  particularly  with  the  small  girls  and 
boys.  Someone  has  said  that  to  children  the  super- 
natural is  quite  natural— we  find  it  so  at  our  Cate- 
chism hour.  The  teachings  of  Holy  Mother  Church 
as  set  forth  in  the  Junior  Catechism  are  blithely 
accepted  and  believed  without  any  shadow  of  doubt. 
When  asked  to  tell  where  God  is  and  Who  He  is, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  describing 
Him  with  all  the  beautiful  adjectives  a  small  mind 
can  encompass.  They  become  so  absorbed  in  the 
lesson  at  times,  that  one  could  easily  believe  with 
Francis  Thompson  that  their  Guardian  Angels 
might  at  any  moment,  ' '  pluck  them  from  us  by  the 
hair." 

Of  course  there  is  the  odd  distraction.  One  is  not 
to  be  surprised  at  chance  remarks  in  the  middle  of 
a  lesson  such  as  "Sister,  I  have  five  dollars  in  the 
bank."  "Sister,  that  was  our  truck  that  went  by," 
' '  Sister,  two  more  Saturdays  and  I  '11  be  six. ' ' 

The  lively  sprite  who  was  to  be  six  in  two  more 
Saturdays,  upset  her  entire  household  one  morning 
during  the  wee  hours.  She  awoke  and  began  to  say 
her  Morning  Offering— to  her  great  dismay  she 
couldn't  remember  it  all  and  began  to  weep.  Her 
mother  and  father  got  up  and  had  recourse  to  var- 
ious prayer  books  trying  to  find  the  said  Morning 
Offering,  but  "No,  that's  not  the  one."  Her 
grandmother,  who  was  visiting  there,  tried  her  skill 
at  finishing  the  prayer  but  to  no  avail;  it  wouldn't 
suit  and  the  only  comment  was  that  "Grandma 
didn't  know  her  prayers!"  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Sister  was  requested  the  next  day  to  write  that 
Morning  Offering  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

The  little  brothers  of  three  and  four  who  have 
to  remain  at  home  are  very  indignant  at  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  halls  of  learning.   When  one  little 


Student-Boarders  Ryeroft 

girl  recounted  to  such  a  brother  her  version  of  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  his  only  comment  was 
"Which  one  went  to  school  first!"  Another 
youngster  of  seven  whose  father  owns  a  large 
ranch  has  all  the  dignity  and  aplomb  of  a  seasoned 
cow-puncher.  He  rides  a  pony  to  school  and  often 
tells  Sister  solemnly  that  Daddy  and  his  older 
brother  (ten)  have  gone  to  town  with  the  cattle. 
His  younger  brother  of  four  stayed  at  home  because 
mother  simply  has  to  have  one  man  in  the  house ! 

Is  it  not  worth  facing  the  far  North  with  all  its 
attendant  hardships  in  order  to  bring  spiritual  aid 
to  bairns  like  this  ?   We  think  so. 


(Editor's  Note. — In  a  letter  received  recently  from  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Women's  League,  we  read  with 
pleasure  the  following  paragraph:  "At  our  last  meeting 
we  voted  to  send  our  Penny  Collection  to  the  Sisters 
at  Rycroft  to  purchase  water,  as  we  see  by  your  magazine 
that  that  is  necessary  in  their  location.  The  amount 
was  not  very  much,  but  it  will  at  least  show  the  good 
Sisters  what  we  think  of  them,  and  how  we  appreciate 
some  of  the  hardships  they  are  enduring"). 


HABIT  IS  A  CABLE.  AVE  WEAVE  A  THREAD  OF  IT  EVERY  DAY  AND  AT  LAST  WE  CAXXOT  BREAK  IT. 
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What  Made  Me 

READERS  of  a  magazine  are  not  likely  to 
feel  that  they  are  presuming  too  much 
when  coming  upon  an  article,  they  suppose 
it  is  there  because  of  some  intrinsic  worth.  But 
would  it  be  betraying  too  great  a  secret  to  sug- 
gest that  in  a  magazine  such  as  ours,  articles 
sometimes  appear  for  other  reasons?  At  a  gath- 
ering in  Toronto  some  time  ago  many  things 
were  discussed  and  one  day  it  was  "The  Field  at 
Home."  The  editor  was  the  chief  speaker;  the 
rest  sat  humbly  silent.  It  was  all  so  reasonable 
and  a  bit  pathetic.  If  the  Sisters  on  the  missions 
do  not  send  in  anything,  what  is  one  to  publish 
in  a  mission  magazine?  Of  course  everyone 
pleaded  incompetency  and  though  our  sympa- 
thetic editor  could  appreciate  that,  she  still  in- 
sisted that  material  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  any 
magazine.  I  suppose  most  of  us  went  home  de- 
termined to  make  a  try.  My  resolution  has  taken 
two  years  to  fructify  and  had  to  have  still  another 
"urge"  from  the  editor.  Writing  her  some  weeks 
ago,  I  said:  "I  am  trying  to  write  something 
for  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine,"  which  elicit- 
ed the  rather  curt  reply:  "If  someone  doesn't 
write  something,  there  won't  be  a  magazine."  SO 
THAT  MADE  ME. 

What  I  had  in  mind  was  the  relating  of  a  few 
incidents  that  for  some  reason  remain  in  my 
memory.  For  a  title,  something  of  the  nature  of 
Father' Lord 's  "What  Made  Me  Smile."  seemed 
suitable.  But  as  one  can  hardly  say  just  what 
these  things  do  make  one  do,  I  decided  that  I 
could  borrow  "What  Made  Me"  without  the 
Smile.  At  first  I  thought  that  having  floundered 
so  lengthily  over  one  title,  I  would  use  no  other, 
and  ask  the  reader  to  consider  each  paragraph  as 
a  separate  incident.  But  that  plan  had  one 
drawback.  He  might  never  get  the  point,  and 
after  all  this  preamble,  I'd  like  him  to ! 

No  Introduction  Needed 

Our  destination  was  a  mission  church  in  one 
of  the  less  populous  districts  of  Manitoba,  where 
we  were  to  conduct  a  religious  vacation  school. 
In  the  village  six  miles  from  there  the  station 
master  and  his  family  had  kindly  welcomed  us 
and  after  supper,  had  offered  to  go  out  with  us 
to  the  farm  home  where  we  were  to  stay.  When 
we  arrived  the  family  came  out  into  the  yard  to 
greet  us.  Then  the  wife  of  the  station  master 
said:  "Perhaps  you  should  introduce  the  Sis- 
ters," to  which  the  husband  replied,  "Oh,  you 
don't  need  to  introduce  the  Sisters  of  Service ; 


they  introduce  themselves."  How  little  he  knew 
of  the  tremulous  heartbeats  behind  some  of  those 
self-introductions ! 

Our  Zeal  Was  Up 

On  one  of  our  missions,  particularly  in  winter, 
the  thermometer  seemed  to  hold  an  important 
place.  Three  schools,  at  distances  of  one,  three 
and  six  miles  from  the  Convent,  led  us  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  temperature  very  early 
in  the  day.  Perhaps  one  of  our  Polish  Sisters 
had  noticed  a  certain  tendency  to  rising  or  sink- 
ing of  spirits  with  the  rising  or  falling  of  the 
mercury.  At  any  rate,  one  evening,  when  re- 
lating an  incident  about  herself  she  said,  "My 
zeal  was  up,"  with  no  consciousness  of  having 
used  rather  figurative  language.  It  fitted  in  of- 
ten after  that. 

In  July,  having  little  time  to  devote  to  a  class 
who  seemed  very  eager  for  religious  instruction, 
we  had  promised — our  zeal  being  up — to  return 
to  them  for  the  Labour  Day  week-end.  But  when 
that  week-end  came,  after  the  summer  rush,  the 
Retreat,  and  two  weeks  of  school,  we  were  quite 
weary,  and  since  zeal  has  some  dependence  on 
energy,  ours  was  "down."  But  a  promise  is  a 
promise,  so  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  we 
started.  It  was  only  forty-five  miles,  but  soon 
after  we  started  the  rain  did,  too,  and  we  didn't 
advance  rapidly.  Then,  without  warning,  some- 
thing went  wrong  with  the  gas  control  and,  do 
what  we  would,  the  car  would  go  no  less,  back- 
wards or  forwards,  than  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 
The  road  was  slippery  and  there  were  high 
banks  of  stone  on  either  side,  and  we  had  corners 
to  turn.  Well,  we  prayed,  loudly  and  fervently, 
and  at  last  hit  a  stone  or  something  that  had 
the  desired  effect  of  remedying  the  trouble. 

We  had  intended  spending  the  night  in  the 
village  with  the  station  agent's  family,  but  when 
we  stopped  for  gas  we  were  told  that  the  station 
master  had  taken  his  family  away  for  the  week- 
end. Then  they  asked  us  where  we  were  going. 
When  we  told  them  they  said:  "Oh,  the  police 
are  out  that  way  looking  for  two  fellows  that 
beat  up  an  old  couple  early  this  morning  to  get 
their  money."  By  this  time  it  was  decidely  dark 
and  the  rain  was  pouring.  We  hoped  that  if  we 
met  any  of  the  characters  mentioned  it  would 
be  the  police.  But  we  arrived  without  adventure. 
On  account  of  the  rain  they  were  not  expecting 
us,  but  they  gave  us  supper  and  while  we  were 
eating  fixed  up  a  bed  for  us. 

The  next  day  it  was  drizzling  and  only  two  or 
three  children  appeared.    We  started  out  to  get 
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the  others.  By  way  of  stating  a  fact  I  said  to 
one  husky  fifteen-year-old,  "I  think  when  we 
.  came  forty-five  miles  in  this  rain  and  mud,  you 
could  come  a  mile."  His  reply  was,  "I'd  rather 
go  forty-five  miles  in  a  car  than  walk  one."  Our 
zeal  was  definitely  "down!" 

Getting  Warmed  Up  To  It 

It  was  a  cold  raw  Saturday  in  late  October. 
The  next  day  our  Archbishop  was  going  to  con- 
firm some  very  scattered  members  of  his  flock. 
Knowing  that  we  had  visited  and  taught  them 
during  the  summer,  he  asked  us  to  go  and  make 
sure  that  they  would  really  appear  on  Sunday. 
We  started  out  that  morning  and  by  late  after- 
noon had  covered  many  miles  and  visited  several 
homes,  but  so  far  hadn't  had  any  lunch.  Finally, 
arriving  at  a  lovely  farm  home,  we  decided  in 
the  course  of  general  conversation  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  fact  that  we  were  cold  and  hungry. 
But  no  one  was  in  the  house.  A  man  working 
there  told  us  the  lady  of  the  house  was  picking 
potatoes.  When  we  got  out  to  the  field  she  look- 
ed up  without  any  great  show  of  pleasure  but, 
nothing  daunted,  we  told  her  that  the  Archbishop 
had  sent  us  down  that  day,  and  that  so  far  we 
hadn't  had  any  dinner.  She  didn't  seem  much 
impressed,  so  to  draw  her  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  rather  cold  we  said,  "My,  it  must 
be  cold  picking  potatoes  today !"  She  replied : 
"Oh,  you  get  warmed  up  to  this  job."  We  de- 
cided that  if  we  had  as  much  zeal  and  unction 
as  she  had  ambition  we'd  probably  "get  warmed 
up  to  our  job"  and  develop  some  scorn  for  suoh 
carnal  things  as  cups  of  tea,  which  in  any  case 
were  not  forthcoming. 

Not  Eligible 

It  was  a  little  girl  at  school  who  in  things 
temporal  had  rather  a  low  IQ,  but  in  things 
spiritual  was  quite  discerning.  One  day  speak- 
ing of  her  brother,  she  said:  "He  says  when  he 
grows  up  he's  going  to  be  a  priest,  but  I  don't 
think  he  will  because  he  doesn't  obey  mother." 


MAN  BUILDS  THE  HOUSE; 


Lizzie  and  Annie 

"That  Was  Lizzie" 

Two  little  twin  girls  had  started  to  school. 
One,  Anne,  was  small  and  delicate;  the  other, 
Elizabeth,  quite  robust.  They  had  been  at  school 
three  days.  Elizabeth  had  talked  much  to  the 
teacher.  Anne,  so  far,  hadn't  spoken  to  her.  The 
afternoon  of  the  third  day  they  were  dismissed 
early,  presumably  to  go  home.  However,  "Lizzie" 
and  "Annie"  made  a  detour.  Their  oldest  sister, 
reaching  home  after  a  three-mile  walk,  found 
that  Annie  and  Lizzie  had  not  arrived.  She  had 
to  return  for  them,  and  found  them  leaving  the 
only  home  they  could  have  stopped  at  on  the 
way.  The  next  morning  she,  quite  incensed,  was 
giving  her  account  of  the  incident  to  the  teacher, 
adding  very  expressively  such  details  as  how 
they  had  cried  and  lied  and  said  they  didn't  and 
so  on.  When  she  had  finished  her  storm  of  in- 
vectives, Anne  looked  up  to  the  teacher  and, 
lisping,  uttered  her  first  three  words  as  a  pupil : 
"That  wath  Lithie." 

1000  Acts  of  Love 

One  little  boy  had  four  and  a  half  miles  to 
walk  to  Mass  on  the  morning  of  his  first  Holy 
Communion.  When  all  of  the  children  were  lined 
up  the  Sister  who  happened  to  be  near  said: 
"Did  you  remember,  as  you  walked  along,  to 
tell  Jesus  that  you  loved  Him?"  "Oh,  yes,"  was 
the  reply,  "I  told  Him  about  a  thousand  times!" 
It  Bounced  Out  of  the  Buggy 

Our  Sisters  had  gone  to  a  new  field.  They  had 
been  there  only  a  day  when  towards  evening  they 
heard  a  buggy  in  the  yard.  Opening  the  door, 
they  saw  a  woman  coming  in  with  both  arms 
loaded  with  meat,  vegetables  and  fruit.  She  ex- 
plained that  there  would  have  been  bread  too. 
but  it  had  bounced  out  of  the  back  of  the  buggy 
and  fallen  by  the  wayside. 
WOMAN  MAKES  A  HOME. 
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ACTIVITIES  IN  VILNA  HOSPITAL 


FIRST  COMMUNION  AND  CONFIRMATION 

SUNDAY,  September  3,  inaugurated  a  par- 
ticularly active  week  in  Vilna.  It  was 
First  Communion  Day  for  thirteen  children. 
Also  it  was  a  National  Day  of  Prayer, 
and  the  Ladies  of  the  Parish  were  giving  a 
chicken  dinner.  There  is  not  very  often  an  op- 
portunity to  have  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament for  the  whole  Parish,  but  this  occasion 
seemed  specially  designed  for  it.  The  Church 
was  very  beautiful.  There  were  flowers  of  every 
variety  in  great  profusion.  The  little  First 
Communicants  were  demure  and  appealing.  The 
Dinner  was  a  success,  and  through  the  hours  from 
after  mass  until  Holy  Hour  at  4  p.m.  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  never  without  many  fervent- 
adorers.  One  old  lady  did  not  leave  the  church 
at  all.  Unfortunately  for  a  group  of  the  male 
members  of  the  congregation,  the  Hospital  Diesel 
engine  had  chosen  this  particular  time  to  de- 
velop trouble.  The  men  worked  all  afternoon 
rigging  up  a  contraption  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  run  the  generator  with  a  tractor, 
borrowed  from  a  kindly  neighbor. 

His  Excellency,  Archbishop  MacDonald,  was 
scheduled  to  administer  Confirmation  here  on 
Friday,  September  8th.  The  clays  flew  from 
Sunday  to  Friday.  There  were  so  many  children 
scattered  about  the  country  to  be  gathered  to- 
gether. Everyone  seemed  to  be  either  stooking 
or  threshing,  and  in  many  cases  the  children  to 
be  confirmed  in  a  family  could  not  all  be  spared 
at  the  same  time.  So  they  were  divided  up,  the 
less  fortunate  to  wait  until  next  time. 

Finally,  the  great  day  came.  At  nine  a.m. 
His  Excellency  said  Mass  in  the  church.  (We 
had  already  had  two  Masses  in  the  chapel).  Six- 
teen First  Communicants  received  Holy  Com- 
munion at  this  Mass,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
older  children  and  adults.  Once  again  the  people 
had  been  lavish  with  flowers,  and  the  church 
was  a  perfect  bower  of  beauty.  Reverend  Father 
J.  sang  a  High  Mass  at  10.30.  The  Archbishop 
and  two  visiting  priests  were  present.  Immedi- 
ately after  Mass,  His  Excellency  confirmed 
thirty-five  children. 

There  was  a  ripple  of  genuine  amusement  dur- 
ing the  Archbishop's  questioning.  He  asked  the 
children  if  they  would  be  good  Christians  if 
they  talked  in  church.  They  responded  with  a 
vigorous  "No."  "Well,  how  many  of  you  have 
talked  in  church?"  he  asked.  Four  or  five  hands 
shot  up  immediately,  the  others,  more  timid, 
looked  this  way  and  that  before  raising  hesitant 
little  hands.  But  eventually,  all  the  hands  were 
raised  without  a  single  exception. 


Soon,  very  soon,  it  seemed,  everything  was 
over.  His  Excellency  returned  to  Edmonton,  the 
visiting  clergy  to  their  parishes,  we  to  our  work, 
and  the  children  to  their  stooking  and  threshing. 
We  are  confident  they  went  away  enriched  and 
strengthened  by  their  contact  with  the  Divine 
Guest  and  the  Paraclete  whom  He  sent. 


THE  SODALITY  RETREAT 

Sometimes  dreams  do  come  true, — the  most 
precious  ones  which  seem  impossible  of  fulfill- 
ment. Our  dream-come-true  was  a  closed  Retreat 
for  the  young  Catholic  girls  of  the  district — and 
its  success  left  us  a  little  breathless.  After  all, 
how  could  you  conduct  a  Retreat  in  a  small  hos- 
pital like  ours  with  no  convenient  suite  or  wing 
more  or  less  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing? Furthermore  the  idea  was  entirely  new 
here.  Nobody  had  ever  heard  of  a  Retreat.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  there  was  more  to  it  than 
just  organizing.  We  needed  an  out-of-the-ordin- 
ary  Retreat  Master.  We  were  fortunate  indeed 
in  finding  one.  Reverend  Father  Meunier,  O.M.I., 
pastor  at  St.  Paul,  kindly  consented  to  fit  our  "pro- 
ject into  his  already  overcrowded  schedule. 
Father  is  ideal  with  young  people.  He  speaks  to 
them  in  their  own  language  and  fills  them  with 
his  own  overflowing  enthusiasm  for  fine  Catholic 
ideals  and  living. 

We  dared  not  hope  for  more  than  ten  retreat- 
ants,  but  eleven  came.  The  girls  really  amazed 
us,  they  were  so  earnest,  so  wholehearted  in  their 
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manner — one  would  never  dream  a  Retreat  was  a 
totally  new  experience.  It  was  particularly  grat- 
ifying to  see  how  much  time  they  spent  in  the 
presence  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  Retreat  opened  on  Friday  night.  The  pro- 
gram was  very  full  and  the  two  days  passed 
quickly.  On  Sunday  Rev.  Father  Meunier  was 
obliged  to  leave  us  for  a  few  hours,  but  he  re- 
turned to  close  the  Retreat.  During  his  absence, 
Rev.  Father  Leduc,  O.M.I.,  carried  on. 

As  many  of  the  girls  were  several  miles  from 
home  the  final  talk  and  Benediction  were  given 
at  4.30  P.M.  This  was  followed  by  a  gala  dinner 
for  our  Reverend  Pastor,  the  Retreat  Masters  and 
the  Retreatants.  Tongues  were  loosed,  sparkling 
gaiety  reigned,  songs  were  sung,  favours  enjoyed, 
and  then  at  the  very  last — a  few  tears  shed; 
tears  of  regret  that  the  beautiful  interlude  had 
passed.  The  girls  had  loved  the  Retreat —  al- 
ready they  were  asking  about  the  next.— Father 
Meunier  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  them — 
and  surely  we  may  believe  that  Our  Lady's  smile 
was  very  tender  as  she  gazed  down  on  her  Vilna 
Sodalists. 


QUEEN  OF  THE  MAY 

"Girls,  how  would  you  like  a  May  Pageant? 
May  Queen,  Maypole  dance,  maids  of  honour  and 
what  not!  We  could  celebrate  the  Sodality's 
second  birthday—"  Heads  bobbing  vigorously 
and  eyes  shining  brightly  gave  a  hearty  endorse- 
ment to  the  suggestion.  Fortunately  the  Hos- 
pital was  not  too  busy — with  patients.  We 
planned  modestly,  at  first.  But  like  all  our  plans, 
they  did  not  long  remain  modest.  The  treasury 
was  in  its  habitual  impoverished  state,  but  we 
were  extravagant  on  crepe  paper  and  the  Queen's 
gown,  especially  the  latter.    It  cost  very  nearly 


The  May  Queen — Vilna 


$3.00.  The  dresses  worn  by  the  attendants 
have  done  duty  for  several  years  in  many  dis- 
guises, but  Sisters  and  girls  can  always  be  relied 
upon  to  stand  back  and  gasp  in  admiration  each 
time  they  reappear.  A  committee  of  Sodalists 
was  appointed  to  make  flowers ;  white  gardenias 
for  the  flower  girls'  hair;  yellow  tulips  for  the 
attendants'  bouquets ;  pale,  pale  pink  apple  blos- 
soms for  the  Queen's  crown  and  bouquet. 

The  Hospital  did  get  busy  before  the  big  event, 
there  were  a  million  or  two  things  to  do  which 
we  all  knew  would  never  get  done,  but  somehow 
they  all  did  and  the  day  was  upon  us. 

The  procession,  formed  in  the  Hospital  corri- 
dor, filed  slowly,  and  yes,  very  gracefully  and  in 
time  to  the  music,  down  the  steps  from  the  side 
verandah.  First,  four  flower  girls  in  white,  with 
white  flowers  in  their  hair;  following  the  flower 
girls  the  ten  Maypole  dancers,  then  five  at- 
tendants in  long,  pale  yellow  frocks  with  hats  and 
accessories  in  pastel  shaded  crepe  paper;  finally 
the  queen  and  her  small  train  bearer.  She 
was  radiant  in  white  organdie,  the  deeply 
flounced  skirt  brightened  here  and  there  with 
pale  pink  and  blue  satin  bows.  Her  long  or- 
gandie train,  lined  in  pink,  was  carried  by  a 
charming  little  miss  in  white.  The  group  follow- 
ed the  rim  of  a  circle  marked  off  on  the  lawn, 
arriving  at  the  Queen's  throne,  an  elegant  flow- 
er-bedecked affair  constructed  of  a  kitchen  chair, 
much  cardboard,  pillow  cases  and  quantities  of 
cream  silk  which  some  kind  friend  had  sent  us. 
The  dancers  took  their  places  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  the  old  and  always  lovely  Maypole 
dance  began.  When  the  Maypole  had  been  twin- 
ed and  the  dance  completed,  one  of  the  attend- 
ants crowned  the  Queen  with  a  few  appropriate 
words.  This  ceremony  finished,  the  Queen  rose, 
and  thanked  the  Sodalists  for  choosing  her  as 
their  May  Queen,  "but,"  she  said,  "who  am  I 
to  call  myself  the  May  Queen  when  Mary  claims 
May  as  her  own  and  rules  the  May  with  her  grac- 
ious sovereignty?  Glad  as  I  am  that  you  have 
placed  upon  my  brow  this  crown,  it  is  my  joy  to 
place  it  on  the  brow  of  one  far  sweeter  and 
far  more  worthy  of  the  title  'Queen  of  the  May'." 
The  dancers  formed  two  parallel  lines,  making  an 
aisle  from  the  Queen's  throne  to  Our  Lady's 
shrine  on  the  opposite  rim  of  the  circle.  Down 
this  aisle  singing  "Bring  Flowers  of  the  Rarest" 
the  procession  marched,  grouping  itself,  with  the 
Queen  in  the  centre,  around  the  shrine.  The 
Queen  read,  and  the  entire  group  repeated,  the 
Act  of  Consecration.  There  was  much  sincerity 
and  ardour  in  their  young  voices.  Then  the  Queen 
went  up  to  the  shrine,  and  removing  the  crown 
from  her  own  head,  placed  it  on  Our  Lady's. 
Coming  down,  she  took  her  bouquet  from  an  at- 
tendant, and  laid  it  at  Our  Lady's  feet.  Fol- 
lowing this  there  was  a  short  and  appropriate 
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talk  by  Reverend  Father  Johnson,  and  the  pro- 
cession returned  to  the  Hospital  singing  "Ave 
Maria,  Thou  Virgin  and  Mother."  We  had  im- 
pressed upon  the  girls  that  the  whole  Pageant 
was  primarily  to  honour  Our  Lady,  and  not  just 
an  exhibition.  When  it  was  ovei*,  I  asked  the 
Queen,  "Did  you  do  it  for  Our  Lady,  Helen?" 
She  answered,  "Oh,  gosh,  Sister,  I  sure  did."  And 
she  meant  it. 

So  now  the  Sodality  is  in  its  third  year.  Our 
numbers  are  fewer,  due  to  the  wartime  exodus 
from  the  country,  but  there  are  small  signs  here 
and  there,  which  make  one  feel  that  it  has  not 
been  wasted  effort.  The  monthly  Communion 
Sunday  is  becoming  more  firmly  established, 
not  only  for  the  Sodality  but  for  the  whole  Par- 
ish! ;7The  Sunday  Missal,  sold  by  the  Sodalists, 
is  being  widely  used.  The  choir,  though  small, 
is  wedded  to  the  St.  Gregory  Hymnal,  and  takes 
to  Gregorian  in  a  way  that  we  think  would  glad- 
den the  heart  of  Dr.  Ronan.  The  Sodality  Library 
has*  also  been  inaugurated  within  the  past  two 
years;  Sodalists  distribute  Catholic  Literature  to 
several  families  in  the  district,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  cancelled  stamps  have  been  sent  to  the 
stamp  burse  at  St.  Alphonsus  Seminary  in  Wood- 
stock. Last  Christmas,  the  proceeds  of  a  Sodal- 
ity party  paid  for  the  installation  of  electric 
lights  in  the  Church  for  Midnight  Mass;  a  group 
of  Carollers  raised  a  considerable  sum  towards 
the  Church  debt,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  tea  this 
spring  bought  several  new  books  for  the  library. 
At  present  the  Sodality  has  three  study  groups, 
one  studying  the  Mass,  and  the  other  two  the 
Parish  in  its  various  phases.  A  few  days  ago. 
When  His  Excellency  Archbishop  MacDonald 
was  here  for  Confirmation,  we  caught  a  significant 
smile  pass  between  two  Sodalists  in  the  choir 
when  he  mentioned  the  "lay  priesthood."  They 
understood. 

s.o.s. 


APPRECIATION 

They  Liked  Our  Hospital 

A  number  of  the  patients  who  leave  our  little 
Western  Hospitals  try  to  express  their  gratitude 
in  written  messages.     Below  are  a  few  samples : 

Dear  Sister:  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  thank 
you  sufficiently  for  being  so  good  to  me  during 
my  stay  in  the  hospital.  All  I  know  is  that  I 
enjoyed  being  there  and  I  shall  always  have  a 
tender  spot  in  my  heart  for  you  all. 

I  am  feeling  very  well  and  back  to  my  old  job 
of  cooking  and  dishwashing — and  sometimes  wish- 
ing there  was  a  nice  tray  coming  up.  How  is  the 
little  papoose?  I  expect  by  this  time,  though, 
she  is  home  with  her  people.  I  don't  think  I've 
ever  known  a  youngster  as  small  who  could  make 
so  much  noise  and  keep  it  up  for  so  long. 

Again  my  sincere  thanks  and  wishing  you  the 
best  always. 

To  a  Grand  Group  of  Sisters  :  Just  a  small  tok- 
en of  appreciation  for  all  your  kindness  and  ex- 
cellent nursing  care  we  had  had  while  in  the  hos- 
pital.   Many  thanks. 

*  ■!(■  id*  •It 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  our  Religious 
Correspondence  House  in  Edmonton  by  one  of 
the  pupils  who  had  been  in  Edson  Hospital  for 
an  operation: 

Dear  Sisters :  I  would  be  very  glad  to  tell 
you  all  what  a  lovely  gift  I  have  received.  I 
was  in  St.  John's  Hospital  in  Edson  to  get  my 
pendix  out,  and  I  went  to  Confession  and  re- 
ceived my  first  Holy  Communion.  You  should 
know  how  glad  I  was.  Now  the  Sisters  of  Edson 
would  like  to  prepare  me  for  Confirmation  this 
summer. 

After  I  received  my  Holy  Communion  the  Sis- 
ters prepared  me  such  a  beautiful  breakfast  that 
I  could  never  forget  it.  They  presented  me  with 
a  Sunday  Missal  and  another  prayer  book  and  a 
blessed  rosary.  Now,  what  do  you  know  about 
that? 

I  just  came  out  of  the  hospital  today  and  I 
thought  the  first  thing  I'd  do  was  to  tell  you  how 
glad  I  was.  I  really  was  glad,  how  kind  the  Sis- 
ters were.  We  have  held  up  our  lessons  for  a 
while,  but  now  we  will  gladly  continue. 

May  God  bless  you  all.  I  am  praying  for  you  all 
every  day. 

We  All  Enjoyed  This  One 

Hello  Sisters:  Receiving  magazine  regularly; 
yes,  and  enjoy  each  feature.  Am  enclosing  some- 
thing to  buy  stamps  with,  to  help  you  out  with 
your  wonderful  work.  Only  wish  it  could  be 
more. 

May  God  continue  to  love  each  and  every  one 
of  you.   A  prayer  is  said  daily  for  that  purpose. 


SORROW'S  BEST  ANTIDOTE  IS  EMPLOYMENT. 
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TORONTO  MADONNA  CLUB  HOLDS 
ANNUAL  DINNER 

1 COULD  not  help  thinking  as  I  looked  down 
the  tables  at  a  group  of  women  partaking  of 
their  annual  dinner  amid  all  the  colour  and 
festiveness  of  Christmas  decorations  that  on  an 
occasion  such  as  this  time  seems  to  lose  all  mean- 
ing. A  year,  ten  years,  twenty  years — what  are 
they?  Here  I  was  in  the  midst  of  these  sixty-six 
married  women,  some  with  large  families,  but  my 
mind's  eye  was  seeing  fifteen  to  twenty  years  back 
when  many  of  this  group,  if  not  all,  were  newly 
arrived  from  different  parts  of  the  British  Isles 
and  trying  to  assimilate  the  way  of  life  of  their 
adopted  country.  The  hard  times  through  which 
they  had  passed  seemed  to  have  left  very  little 
impression — a  few  grey  hairs,  perhaps,  and  a  little 
more  weight,  but  in  spirit  they  were  the  same 
"ready  for  anything"  group.  They  sang  the  old 
songs — "Danny  Boy,"  "Ould  County  Down," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  "I  belang  to  Glasga,"  etc.;  they 
recited  the  old  recitations  about  "Hot  potato 
cakes  and  Irish  tea;"  they  danced  the  same  old 
square  dances,  and — yes,  they  had  the  same  old 
arguments  as  to  how  they  should  be  danced  and 
what  tunes  should  be  played.  There  was  no  differ- 
ence. Once  back  in  their  "home  away  from 
home,"  where  they  had  received  their  first  wel- 
come and  were  cared  for,  comforted  and  cheered, 
time  meant  nothing.  They  were  young  again — 
husbands  and  children  for  the  moment  forgotten 
— and  we  ourselves  were  re-animated  with  the  zeal 
of  those  old  days  and  knew  what  a  privilege  had 
been  ours. 

The  Madonna  Club  aims  to  give  these  "Overseas 
girls,"  as  we  used  to  call  them,  a  common  meeting 
place  where  they  may  enjoy  each  other's  com- 
pany and  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  learn 
to  do  many  things  to  help  them  in  their  lives  as 
Catholic  wives  and  mothers.  They  are  reminded 
that  times  will  not  always  be  as  good  as  they  are 
now  and  advised  to  make  use  of  what  they  have 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  help  themselves  in 
the  less  favourable  conditions  which  are  bound 
to  come  after  the  war. 

Oh,  they  are  game,  these  "New  Canadians"  who 
are  now  raising  thoroughly  Canadian  families, 
giving  their  children  many  advantages  they  them- 
selves missed,  and  we  feel  justly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  those  early  days  of  our  foundation  the 
Sisters  of  Service  rendered  a  service  to  both  God 
and  Country  when  they  helped  to  steer  these  girls 
in  the  right  way  of  living. 


Despair  ruins  some,  Presumption  many. 


Better  is  a  little  with  content  than  much  with 
contention. 


Easter  Joy  in  Ottawa — It 
Could  Not  But  Be 

A JOYOUS  EASTER  for  all  of  us.   We  know 
that  a  well-spent  Lent  brings  its  propor- 
tionate Easter  Joy ;  and  it  was  a  joyous 
Easter  at  our  house. 

All  during  Lent,  it  was  inspiring  to  see  the 
Chapel  filled  for  morning  Mass.  Some  a  bit 
sleepy  looking,  I'll  admit,  but  there  nevertheless. 
And  the  Canteen  folded  up  the  first  week !  It  was 
positively  heroic  the  way  the  cokes  and  sweets 
were  passed  up ! 

Attractive  posters  and  what-nots  on  the  bullet- 
in board  spurred  us  on  to  action.  During  the  first 
part  of  Lent  a  poster,  gaily  decked  with  pictures 
of  cakes,  gum,  'bars  and  cigarettes  challenged  us 
to  give  these  up  for  six  weeks.  Later  on  a  "Song 
of  Hints"  reminded  us  to  look  to  OUR  defects— 
not  those  of  our  neighbour  ....  and  reminded  us 
that  Lent  was  the  golden  opportunity  for 
beginning  the  weeding  of  our  character  garden. 

Of  course,  there  just  had  to  be  relaxation  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  St. 
Anthony's  Club,  Ottawa,  did  not  celebrate  St. 
Patrick's  day  in  the  proper  manner.  We  had  a  per- 
fect, old-fashioned  Irish  concert.  A  group  of  Irish 
melodies  by  the  Orchestra ;  several  Irish  songs  by 
the  Glee  Club ;  the  real  Irish  Jig  by  the  tots,  were 
some  of  the  highlights. 

Holy  Week  with  its  impressive  ceremonies  was 
with  us  before  we  knew  it.  Lent  was  over !  The 
great  feast  of  Easter  had  arrived.  We  had  tried 
to  remain  with  Him  in  the  desert.  We  had  lived 
over  with  Him  His  sorrowful  Passion  and  now  we 
reap  the  Joy  of  His  Glorious  Resurrection. 

S.O.S. 


SAVE  THOSE  CANCELLED  STAMPS! 

Why  throw  cancelled  stamps  in  the  wastepaper 
basket  when  they  can  help  train  candidates  for  the 

priesthood ! 

At  St.  Alphonsus'  Seminary.  Woodstock,  the 
Redemptorist  seminarians  run  a  Stamp  Bureau 
where  cancelled  stamps  are  collected,  sorted  and 
sold  to  the  best  advantage.  The  money  realized 
from  these  stamps  is  used  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  preparing  for  the  priesthood  young  men  who 
are  unable  to  meet  the  financial  obligations  inci- 
dental to  the  long  years  of  study  required  before 
the  great  Day  of  Ordination. 

Send  your  stamps  to : 

THE  STAMP  BUREAU, 
ST.  ALPHONSUS  SEMINARY. 

Woodstock,  Ontario. 


IT  IS  NOT  HELPS,  BUT  OBSTACLES,  NOT  FACILITIES  BUT  DIFFICULTIES,  THAT  MAKE  MEN. 
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MARYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTERS— Vol.  II, 
1944.  The  Field  Afar  Press,  121,  East  39th 
St.,  New  York.   Price  50c. 

The  second  volume  of  "Maryknoll  Mission  Let- 
ters" contains  sketches  of  missionary  life  in 
South  China  and  South  America.  The  striking 
feature  of  these  letters  is  the  contrast  of  mission- 
ary work  in  a  pagan  and  in  a  Catholic  country. 

China  is  now  a  war-torn  country.  The  mis- 
sioners  are  at  their  post.  One  with  the  people 
they  have  shared  their  dangers  and  their  pri- 
vations. The  friendly  details  given  by  the  wri- 
ters allow  us  to  enter  into  the  life  of  Southern 
China  and  admire  the  solid  character  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  priests. 

How  different  is  South  America.  Here  the  mis- 
sionaries are  dealing  not  with  a  pagan  people, 
but  with  Catholics.  Although  these  natives  of 
Bolivia,  Chile  and  Peru  have  been  deprived  for 
years  and  years  of  the  priests'  ministrations  and 
are  not  instructed  in  their  faith,  yet  Catholic 
tradition  is  so  woven  into  their  lives  that  it  has 
become  a  very  part  of  their  existence. 

This  contrast  between  missionary  life  in  a  pagan 
land  and  in  a  Catholic  country  is  the  keynote 
of  this  booklet  and  makes  it  most  interesting. 

Another  thought-provoking  feature  of  these 
letters  is  the  American  approach  or  technique  of 
the  padres  in  these  mission  fields.  Maryknoll ers 
certainly  know  how  to  win  their  way  into  the 
hearts  of  their  people.  And  is  not  this  the  tri- 
umph of  a  true  missioner?  All  to  all— to  win 
them  to  God.   . 

PROGRAM    PACKETS,    Maryknoll  Bookshelf 
Maryknoll,  N.Y.    Price  50c  each. 

We  have  just  received  from  the  publishers  a 
sample  packet  on  OCEANIA.  This  particular  pac- 
ket contains,  song,  stories,  plays  and  mission  tales. 
There  is  educational  and  entertaining  material  for 
all  grades  on  those  interesting  South  Sea  Islands, 
about  which  school  children  to-day  are  hearing  so 
much.  Unfortunately,  few  of  them  know  the  part 
played  by  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  Here  is  a  whole  packet  full  of  information 
that  will  open  to  Catholic  children  a  new  vista  of  a 
land  and-  a  people  who  are  deserving  of  mission 
interest  and  prayers. 

The  Maryknoll  Bookshelf  also  supplies  other 
program  packets,  each  one  of  which  is  especially 
prepared  for  either  primary,  middle,  upper  grades, 
or  High  School  and  College.  Others,  like  OCEANIA, 
are  made  up  of  material  for  all  grades  on  some  par- 
ticular subject. 


"LITTLE  QUEEN"  and  "LITTLE  SISTER" 
By  Mary  Fabyan  Windeatt.  Published  by  The 
Grail,  St.  Meinrad,  Indiana.  Price  $2.00  and  $1.50 
respectively. 

These  charming  life-stories  of  the  Little  Flower 
and  Blessed  Imelda  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
are  endeavouring  to  build  up  children's  libraries, 
either  in  the  home,  school,  or  parish.  For  some 
time  we  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  Miss  Winde- 
att has  a  special  mission  to  introduce  the  Saints  to 
children  and  young  people.  Her  recent  portrayal 
of  two  favourite  youthful  saints  will  attract  and 
hold  the  attention  of  children  and  also  of  grown- 
ups who  have  retained  the  enviable  child-like 
faculty  of  enjoying  "whatsoever  things  are  lovely." 
"Little  Queen"  will  be  the  means  of  introducing  to 
youthful  readers  St.  Teresa's  "Little  Way"  which 
has  made  the  spiritual  life  attractive  to  so  many, 
while  ' '  Little  Sister ' '  will  doubtless  go  far  towards 
instilling  into  young  hearts  a  warm  devotion  to 
Blessed  Imelda,  the  patroness  of  First  Communi- 
cants.   

COUNTESS  LEDOCHOWSKA.  Published  by 
the  "Sodality  of  St.  Peter  Claver",  82  St. 
Alban  St.,  Toronto.  Price:  Cloth,  $1.80. 
Paper  $1.00. 

The  Sodality  of  St.  Peter  Claver  was  founded 
in  1894.  To  furnish  help  to  the  African  missions 
is  its  sole  purpose.  The  foundations  of  this  In- 
stitute in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  like 
"power  stations'"  From  them  radiate  an  in- 
fluence which  iq  felt  throughout  the  "dark  con- 
tinent". The  prayers  and  works  of  its  members 
send  light,  heat  and  power  to  the  African  mis- 
sions. These  Sisters  labour  for  Africa  without 
going  there.  To  what  extent  their  silent,  ob- 
scure and  humble  mission  is  effective  can  be 
gathered  from  the  numerous  laudatory  letters 
of  the  missionary  Bishops,  priests,  sisters  and 
brothers  who  are  helped  by  them. 

This  unique  form  of  Catholic  apostolate  was  con- 
ceived and  established  by  the  saintly  Countess 
Ledochowska.  Daughter  of  a  noble  Polish  lineage, 
endowed  with  all  the  highest  gifts  of  nature,  she 
letf  the  splendours  of  a  royal  court  and  buried  her- 
self in  a  humble  convent  to  attend  to  ' '  Her  Father 's 
business."  The  downtrodden  races  of  Africa  be- 
came the  sole  care  of  her  devouring  zeal.  Her  facile 
pen  and  burning  eloquence  were  called  into  the 
service  of  this  high  endeavour.  Although  in  con- 
tinual ill  health  and  faced  by  opposition,  she  found 
the  courage  to  tour  the  principal  cities  of  Europe 
to  awaken  everywhere  the  sympathies  and  enlist  the 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Mohammedans  Who  Live 
Among  Christians 

Mission  Intention  for  April 

There  is  growing  apprehensiveness  regarding 
the  future  position  of  the  Mohammedans  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  war.  Their  importance 
in  world  affairs  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  little  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  America,  for  theirs  is  a  voice 
that  is  resounding  around  the  world.  The  forth- 
coming Arab  conference,  the  possibility  of  a  strong 
Arabic  union,  the  question  of  Palestine  migrations, 
all  point  to  issues  that  must  affect  the  west  as  well 
as  the  east. 

We  appreciate  England's  role  in  Islamic  affairs 
and  we  see,  with  concern,  Russia's  eagerness  to 
court  the  favor  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet.  In 
India  the  Hindu-Moslem  impasse  remains  the  same, 
with  neither  side  willing  to  concede  to  the  other. 
However,  it  becomes  evident  that  there  are  two 
distinct  forces  striving  for  Moslem  favor — the  one 
Christian— the  other  pagan. 

For  this  reason  it  would  seem  that  upon  certain 
Christian  communities  must  devolve  the  hercu- 
lean task  of  rescuing  the  followers  of  the  prophet 
from  the  pitfalls  of  paganism.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  those  communities  where  authority  has  been 
vested  in  the  hands  of  Christian,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, Catholic  leaders. 

We  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  all  forms  of 
colonial  government  and  the  need  for  strength  of 
character,  strong  moral  force  and  strict  adherence 
to  duty  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority.  Tt  is  to 
them  that  the  eyes  of  the  Holy  See  are  now  turned. 
The  Mohammedan  respects  the  man  who  respects 
himself ;  he  recognizes  the  high  calibre  of  him  who 
is  not  afraid  to  practice  his  religion  and  abide  by 
its  commandments. 

Therefore  there  is  an  urgent  duty  on  the  part 


of  Christians  among  whom  Mohammedans  live 
and  over  whom  they  may  have  authority.  The 
force  of  example  is  something  the  Moslem  under- 
stands and  respects ;  hence  his  admiration  for  the 
followers  of  Charles,  Vicomte  de  Foucauld,  who 
pray  and  fast  in  the  desert  and  offer  the  highest 
kind  of  Christian  charity  to  all,  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed.  They  appreciate  the  tireless  care 
of  the  missionaries  who  labor  in  the  orphanages 
and  hospitals,  who  bind  up  their  sores  and  nurse 
them  back  to  health. 

However,  the  greatest  force  for  good  must  come 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  among  whom 
the  Mohammedans  live.  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Faith,  at  the  request  of  the  Holy 
See,  asks  then  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  both 
the  Moslems  and  the  Christians  who  are  their  neigh- 
bors. Through  the  supplications  of  our  American 
Catholics  the  eyes  of  the  one  may  be  opened  to  the 
love  and  knowledge  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  while 
the  hearts  of  the  other  may  be  inspired  with  under- 
standing and  fortitude  to  act  and  live  the  ideals 
of  Catholicity. 

Right  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  McDonnell. 

National  Director 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
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liberalities  of  the  Catholic  people  for  the  conversion 
of  Africa. 

One  cannot  read  this  life  of  Countess  Ledochow- 
.ska  and  not  be  filled  with  admiration  for  her 
sanctity  and  courage.  Great  is  the  power  of  divine 
grace  in  God's  chosen  servant.  The  remarkable 
favours  already  obtained  through  her  intercession 
bear  witness  to  the  power  this  Servant  of  God  now 
enjoys  in  heaven.  May  her  faithful  daughters 
who  carry  her  work  on  so  nobly  soon  see  their 
saintly  Mother  honoured  on  our  altars ! 


A  STRAIGHT  LINE  IS  SHORTEST  IN  MORALrS  AS  WELL  AS  IN  GEOMETRY. 
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BLITZIE  AND  KITZIE— IV. 


DEATH  IN  THE  BASEMENT 

BLITZIE  was  the  first  to  see  IT— a  long:,  black 
shape  creeping  stealthily  along  the  back 
fence.  She  ran  into  the  basement  as  fast 
as  she  could  go  and  aroused  Blitzie  from  his  af- 
ternoon nap.  "Such  a  big,  ugly  cat  in  the  back 
yard,"  she  told  him.  "His  ears  are  torn  and  great 
patches  of  fur  are  missing  from  his  coat." 

Blitzie  yawned  lazily,  not  greatly  interested. 
"Come  out  and  see  him,"  urged  Kitzie.  "You 
never  saw  anything  so  ugly  in  your  life."  Blitzie 
refused  to  be  impressed.  "A  cat's  a  cat,"  he  said 
decidedly,  "and  for  my  part  I'd  rather  go  out  and 
see  one  that  is  handsome  than  the  hideous  crea- 
ture you  are  talking  about." 

"But  don't  you  think  he  ought  to  be  driven 
out  of  our  yard?"  persisted  Kitzie. 

"Oh.  I  can't  be  bothered  now,"  said  Blitzie, 
opening  his  mouth  wide  in  another  red  yawn. 
"You  can  keep  an  eye  on  him  if  you  like  and 
let  me  know  if  he  comes  any  nearer  to  the  house." 

Kitzie  returned  to  the  garden  and  spent  most 
of  the  afternoon  watching  with  beating  heart 
and  bristling  tail  the  movements  of  the  hideous 
black  stranger  who  continued  to  prowl  around 
the  Convent  grounds  until  nightfall.  When 
Kitzie  at  last  decided  to  go  in  for  supper,  the 
ugly-looking  animal  rushed  after  her,  snarling 
and  growling.  Kitzie  made  for  the  basement  as 
fast  as  fear  could  drive  her — the  black  monster 
close  behind.  Blitzie,  who  was  just  settling 
down  contentedly  to  his  evening  saucer  of  milk, 
was  interrupted  by  Kitzie's  cry  of  distress  as  she 
flew  down  the  basement  stairs,  closely  pursued 
by  the  villainous  stranger.  One  glance  was 
enough  for  Blitzie.  With  a  snarl  that  had  won 
him  many  an  alley  fight  before  coming  to  the 
Convent,  Blitzie  pounced  on  the  intruder  and  in 
a  few  minutes  had  chased  him  over  the  back 
fence.  He  then  returned  triumphantly  to  Kitzie 
and  the  milk.  They  both  lapped  contentedly  for 
a  while.   Then  Blitzie  said  : 

"You  had  better  keep  out  of  the  way  of  that 
black  rascal.     He's  not  fit  company  for  you." 

Kitzie  paused  between  laps.  "I  hope  he's  gone 
for  good,"  she  said.  "He's  such  a  horrid  creat- 
ure. He  almost  caught  the  tip  of  my  tail  and  I 
was  so  frightened.  How  brave  you  must  be  to 
chase  him  like  that!" 

Blitzie  purred  proudly.  "It  was  nothing,"  he 
protested  modestly.  "I'm  big  and  strong  now 
that  we  get  such  nice  milk,  so  I  don't  mind  fight- 
ing anything  that  comes  along,  but  you're 
just  a  little  kitty  yet,  so  you  must  be  careful  not 
to  let  him  catch  you  alone." 

Kitzie  promised  and  she  really  kept  her  word. 


A  few  nights  later,  however,  Blitzie  had  gone 
off  on  some  little  private  business  and  Kitzie  was 
dozing  lazily  on  a  favourite  stool,  when  she  heard 
soft  padding  steps  on  the  stairs.  Opening  one 
eye  to  satisfy  the  proverbial  curiosity  of  a  cat, 
she  was  horrified  to  see  the  Black  Monster  mak- 
ing his  way  cautiously  to  the  basement.  Bristling 
with  fear  and  anger  Kitzie  tried  frantically  to 
think  of  the  best  thing  to  do.  Flight  was  out  of 
the  question,  for  there  was  nowhere  to  flee.  The 
Sisters,  she  knew,  were  all  on  the  second  floor 
having  recreation,  so  they  would  not  hear,  no 
matter  how  loudly  she  meowed  for  help.  At  this 
point  the  ugly  intruder  spied  Kitzie  and  with  an 
angry  snarl  leaped  towards  her.  Utterly  desper- 
ate, Kitzie  snarled  back,  sprang  from  the  stool 
and  took  refuge  behind  a  large  box.  The  stranger, 
fortunately,  was  too  big  to  get  into  the  narrow 
space  between  box  and  wall  so  Kitzie,  feeling 
safe,  proceeded  to  spit  and  snarl  defiance.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  intruder's 
strenuous  efforts  to  reach  the  kitten  caused  the 
box  to  tremble  ominously  and  Kitzie  realized  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  minutes  before  it  would 
topple  over  and  leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  the 
attacker.  Fright  made  her  snarl  louder  than 
ever. 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  patron 
saint  of  animals  (was  it  Martin  de  Porres,  or 
Francis  of  Assisi?)  inspired  Sister  Paula  to  leave 
the  recreation  room  to  get  something  from  the 
kitchen.  Up  the  basement  stairs  came  the  cres- 
cendo of  snarls  and  spits.  "My  goodness!"  ejacu- 
lated Sister  Paula,  "surely  Blitzie  and  Kitzie  are 
not  starting  to  fight  after  all  these  months  of 
peace  and  friendship." 

Hastily  she  descended  the  stairs  to' investigate 
— and  only  just  in  time.  For  as  she  entered  the 
door  Kitzie's  protecting  box  tumbled  over.  The 
big  black  cat  and  the  wee  black  kitten  became 
aware  of  Sister  Paula's  presence  simultaneously, 
but  with  what  different  emotions!  The  stranger 
dashed  into  the  furnace  room  and  hid  in  the 
darkest  and  farthest  corner  while  Kitzie  with  a 
joyful  meow  ran  to  Sister  Paula  and  rolled  over 
and  over  her  feet  in  enthusiastic  appreciation  for 
the  timely  deliverance. 

"Where  in  the  world  did  that  ugly  black 
creature  come  from?"  wondered  Sister.  "I'll  see 
if  I  can  find  Mr.  H.  (Mr.  H.  is  the  man  who  looks 
after  the  Convent  furnace).  "It's  such  an  evil- 
looking,  mangy  thing.  The  only  fit  place  for  it 
would  be  the  Humane  Society."  She  closed  the 
furnace  room  door  and  went  off  to  find  Mr.  H. 
In  her  absence.  Blitzie  returned  and  was  told  in 
voluble  kittenish  language  of  Kitzie's  adventure. 
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"I  do  hope  they  find  some  way  of  getting  rid 
of  him,"  said  Blitzie,  placing  a  comforting  paw 
around  his  little  companion's  neck,  "or  I'll  never 
be  satisfied  to  go  anywhere  to  leave  you  alone." 

Kitzie  purred  contentedly.  She  always  felt  so 
safe  with  Blitzie  around.  "Sister  Paula  said 
something  about  taking  him  to  the  Humane  So- 
ciety, whatever  that  is." 

Just  then  Sister  Paula  returned  with  Mr.  H. 
"We  could  catch  him  and  put  him  in  a  bag,"  she 
was  saying,  "and  in  the  morning  you  could  take 
him  over  to  the  Humane  Society.  He's  so  dirty 
and  mangy  I  hate  to  think  of  his  being  in  the  same 
neighborhood  as  our  nice  kittens." 

Mr.  H.  agreed,  and  the  two  of  them  went  into 
the  furnace  room.  Blitzie  and  Kitzie  ensconced 
themselves  as  near  as  possible  to  the  door,  ears 
erect  and  open  to  hear  whatever  was  going  on 
within. 

Soon  there  was  the  sound  of  much  rushing 
around  as  Sister  and  Mr.  II.  made  determined 
but  ineffectual  efforts  to  capture  the  cat. 

"I  don't  believe  we'll  ever  catch  him  this 
way,"  said  Mr.  H.  at  last.  He's  much  too  fast 
for  either  of  us." 

"Well,  we'll  have  to  corner  him  somehow,"  in- 
sisted Sister  Paula,  who  was  never  known  to 
give  up  an  attempted  project.  There  was  silence 
again,  except  for  the  sound  of  moving  feet  and 
paws.  Then  Sister  Paula's  voice  was  heard: 
"Now  we  have  him  in  that  corner  behind  the 
furnace.  It  should  be  easy  to  catch  him."  From 
the  dark  corner  came  the  sound  of  much  snarl- 
ing and  spitting.  Mr.  H.  said:  "It  woidd  be  as 
much  as  our  life  is  worth  to  go  near  that  crea- 
ture ;  he'd  scratch  our  eyes  out." 

"I'm  going  to  hit  him  on  the  head  with  this 
stick  and  make  him  unconscious,"  announced  the 
intrepid  Sister  Paula.  "Then  we  can  catch  him 
without  any  more  nonsense." 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy  thud,  but  eith- 
er Sister  Paula's  aim  was  not  good,  or  the  cat's 
head  was  too  hard — certainly  the  result  was  not 
the  expected  unconsciousness.  Enraged  by  the  blow, 
but  by  no  means  stunned,  the  creature  sprang 
from  its  hiding  place— eyes,  gleaming,  claws  ex- 
tended. Sister  Paula  jumped  aside  and  the  cat 
directed  its  charge  against  Mr.  II.  On  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  following  the  instinctive  urge 
for  self-preservation,  Mr.  II.  seized  a  spade  that 
stood  by  the  wall  and  brought  it  down  with  all 
his  force  on  the  on-rushing  animal's  head. 

There  was  a  sickening,  crunching  sound  that 
made  Blitzie  and  Kitzie  shiver — then  silence. 
Sister  Paula  and  Mr.  H.  stood  gazing  down  on 
the  lifeless  body  between  them.  At  last  Mr.  H. 
spoke:  "I'm  afraid  I've  killed  it,  and  I  really 
didn't  mean  to." 

"Perhaps  it's  just  as  well,"  Sister  Paula  ans- 
wered. "It  would  have  to  be  killed  anyway,  and 


now  you  don't  need  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Hu- 
mane Society.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  it  in 
the  furnace." 

There  was  the  noise  of  a  spade  scraping  on 
the  cement  floor,  followed  by  a  bang  of  the  furn- 
ace door,  and  Blitzie  and  Kitzie  knew  their 
enemy  would  soon  be  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ashes. 

Mr.  H.  and  Sister  came  out  from  the  furnace 
room,  both  looking  rather  solemn.  "Well,"  Mr. 
H.  was  saying,  "I've  killed  rats,  mice  and  other 
destructive  animals  in  my  life,  but  I  never  ex- 
pected to  kill  a  cat.  It  gives  one  a  queer  sort  of 
feeling  to  kill  a  harmless,  domestic  animal  like  a 
cat.   Why,  it's  almost  like  murder !" 

"What  a  startling  news  item  it  would  make," 
said  Sister  Paula — a  twinkle  in  her  eve.  "  'MUR- 
DER IN  THE  CONVENT  BASEMENT.  RE- 
MAINS CREMATED  IN  FURNACE.'"  They 
both  laughed  at  this  and  the  solemnity  was  dis- 
pelled. 

As  Sister  was  going  up  the  stairs  she  looked 
over  at  Blitzie  and  Kitzie  and  said:  "At  any  rate 
our  own  kittens  will  be  able  to  live  in  peace  now, 
without  fear  of  being  torn  to  pieces." 

Blitzie  and  Kitzie  purred  their  agreement  and 
satisfaction  with  this  statement. 


Retreat  and  Professions 

ON  February  2nd,  Feast  of  the  Purification, 
a  profession  ceremony  was  held  in  our 
Novitiate  chapel  at  60  Glen  Road,  Tor- 
onto. The  eight-day  Retreat  which  preceded  the 
ceremony  was  given  by  Reverend  V.  J.  Kennedy. 
C.S.B.  Earnestly  and  persuasively  Father  Kennedy 
urged  the  retreatants  to  work  incessantly  at  the 
development  and  nourishment  of  the  Christ-life 
in  the  soid.  This  "Christ-life"  will  find  its 
highest  expression  in  love — love  for  God  and  lov- 
ing service  to  others.  According  to  our  Lord's 
own  teaching,  love  must  translate  itself  into  action 
— "If  you  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments;" 
therefore,  to  do  the  Will  of  God  for  the  Love  of 
God  should  be  the  sincere  ambition  of  every  re- 
ligious. 

The  Feast  Day  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Father 
Kennedy,  and  Reverend  Father  J.  F.  Coghlan, 
C.Ss.R.  was  present  in  the  sanctuary.  After  the 
last  Gospel  the  "Veni  Creator"  was  intoned  by 
the  priest  and  sung  by  the  choir.  First  vows 
were  then  pronounced  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  by 
Sister  Bernice  Anstett  and  Sister  Florence  Kelly. 
Renewal  of  vows  was  made  by  Sister  Aunt1 
O'Connor,  Sister  Veronica  Davern,  Sister  Rose 
Marie  Jansen  and  Sister  Louise  Samson.  Sister 
Katherine  Kluttennann  had  the  happy  privilege 
of  making  the  perpetual  consecration  of  her  life 
to  God's  service. 
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WHAT  LIES  BEHIND  YOUR  GIFT? 


"  Ik  ND  if*  1  distribute  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
2\_  poor  and  if  I  deliver  my  body  to  be  burn- 
ed, yet  have  not  charity,  it  profits  me 
nothing."  I.  Cor.  xiii.  3.  Love  is  the  very  essence 
of  a  gift.  Love  prompts  it  and  gives  to  it  its  ex- 
pression and  value.  The  very  word  "gift"  im- 
plies the  idea  of  giving  oneself  to  the  friend,  to 
the  cause  which  is  the  recipient  of  our  benefac- 
tions. "Love  we  know  is  in  perpetual  danger  of 
becoming  entangled  in  and  recaptured  by  egoism. 
We  often  make  our  friends  a  prey  to  our  devour- 
ing self  love."  (Maritain).  Indeed  many  large 
bequests  and  gifts  to  our  hospitals  and  universi- 
ties are  often  more  the  display  of  self  advertise- 
ment or  evasion  of  income  tax  than  the  expression 
of  philanthropy,  not  to  say  charity. 

Our  gifts  to  the  missions  we  can  safely  say 
avoid  these  entanglements  and  snares  of  self  love. 
We  give  because  we  love  our  Divine  Saviour  and 
His  Church.  What  other  interest  could  we  have? 
Our  gift  is  unalloyed. 

The  Gospel  tells  us  that  our  Blessed  Redeemer 
needs  our  help  to  spread  the  benefits  of  His  Re- 
demption. The  harvest  of  souls  is  ripe  and  plenti- 
ful. "Go  ye  into  the  harvest,"  says  the  Master, 
for  the  harvesters  are  few.  If  we  fail  to  go  the 
harvest  will  go  to  waste  in  the  field.  The  «;if t  of 
oneself  to  the  Lord's  harvest  field  is  the  highest 
expression  of  one's  love  for  Him.  But  as  we  know 
there  are  not  many  who  can  personally  go  into 

ENVY  IS  THE  AWKWARD  HOMAGE 


the  Master's  fields.  This  is  reserved  to  His  mis- 
sionaries. The  great  majority  of  Catholic  people 
are  bound  by  family  or  occupational  ties.  Through 
prayer  and  almsgiving  they  are  the  associates 
of  Christ's  apostles  and  share  with  them  their 
high  privilege. 

This  active  participation  in  the  Catholic  apos- 
tolate  is  a  genuine  proof  of  an  unselfish  love  for 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Because  we  love  Him 
sincerely  we  desire  to  see  "His  Kingdom  come  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Love  like  fire  is  active. 
By  its  nature  it  must  spread  from  our  souls  to 
others.  With  the  Divine  Master  the  loving  soul 
repeats  these  flaming  words :  "I  have  come  to 
cast  fire  on  the  earth  and  what  will  I  but  that  it 
be  kindled."  (Luke  xii.  40). 

The  love  of  the  Church  is  one  with  the  love  of 
Christ.  She  is  His  Spouse  on  earth.  She  is  the 
very  extension  of  His  own  Divine  life  through 
all  time  and  space.  He  who  loves  Jesus  Christ 
sincerely  loves  also  His  Church. 

The  attachment  of  a  loyal  Catholic  to  his 
Church  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  a  living  faith. 
His  spiritual  life  is  welded  to  Hers.  Her  sorrows 
and  joys  are  his  sorrows  and  joys.  This  explains 
how  any  appeal  for  the  missions  always  finds  ;i 
hearty  response.  Our  Catholic  people  love  to 
hear  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  distant 
lands.  They  have  admiration  and  sympathy  for 
those  heralds  of  the  Gospel  who  give  their  very 
INFERIORITY  PAYS  TO  VIRTUE. 
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life  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christ's  Kingdom  on  earth.  Be  lie  a 
White  Father  from  Africa  or  a  Marist  from  the 
jungles  of  the  South  Seas,  or  a  missionary  from 
China,  or  from  the  land  of  snow  and  ice,  he  is 
listened  to  with  rapt  attention  and  silent  admi- 
ration. We  have  pity  for  those  who  still  live  under 
the  shadow  of  paganism  and  hear  with  joy  of  the 
progress  of  the  Church  among  them. 

No  human  motive  or  selfish  purposes  enters 
into  our  gifts  to  the  missions.  This  is  the  reason 
why  they  bring  to  us  a  special  blessing  and  an 
increase  of  faith.  For  as  our  money  and  our 
prayers  are  part  of  ourselves  it  is  as  if  we  our- 
selves were  working  through  them  in  the  mission 
field.    God  loves  to  see  us  become  His  partners 


On  June  7th,  at  an  inspiring  ceremony  held  in 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  Montreal,  the  Most  Rever- 
end Gerald  Berry,  D.D.,  was  raised  to  the  episco- 
pate by  the  Most  Reverend  Tldebrando  Antoniutti, 
Apostolic  Delegate  and  his  eo-consecrators  the 
Most  Reverend  Joseph  A.  O'Sullivan,  Archbishop 
of  Kingston,  and  the  Most  Reverend  L.  P.  Whel- 
an,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Montreal.  This  was  the 
first  time  in  98  years  of  existence  that  St. 
Patrick's  Church  had  witnessed  the  consecration 
of  a  Bishop,  further  interest  being  added  to  the 
event  by  the  fact  that  the  newly-made  Bishop 
was  a  former  parishioner,  one  of  her  own  sons 
who  bad  knelt  at  her  altar  steps  as  a  boy  and 
stood  at  her  altar,  in  sacred  vestments,  as  a  newly- 
ordained  priest. 

The  Sisters  of  Service  have  a  particular  reason 
for  sharing  in  the  joyful  celebration  of  this  recent 
consecration,  for  Bishop  Berry  has  been  resident 
chaplain  at  our  Montreal  mission  for  several 
years.  During  that  time  he  was  most  zealous 
and  self-sacrificing  in  his  care  for  the  spiritual 
needs  of  both  girls  and  sisters.  So  in  offering 
our  heartfelt  congratulations  to  the  new  Bishop 
on  his  elevation  to  episcopal  dignity,  we  also  wish 
to  express  sincere  gratitude  for  his  generous 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  S.O.S.  in  Montreal. 
Although  we  rejoice  with  him  at  the  opportunity 
for  wider  influence  that  will  be  his  as  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  bis  going  will  be  felt  keenly  by 
all  who  have  bad  the  privilege  of  association  with 
him  during  his  years  as  chaplain  at  the  S.O.S. 
Residential  Club.  However,  we  are  confident 
that  although  direct  contact  will  he  broken,  the 
Sisters  of  Service  and  their  missionary  work'  have 
a  secure  place  in  the  interest  and  prayers  of  the 
newly-consecrated  Bishop. 


in  the  work  of  salvation.  He  knows  that  only 
love  could  prompt  and  sustain  this  unselfish  co- 
operation. 

May  we  not  conclude  from  these  considerations 
that  an  interest  in  Catholic  missions  is  one  of  the 
highest  expressions  of  our  love  for  God,  for  our 
Blessed  Redeemer  and  His  Holy  Church — and 
carries  with  it  its  own  plentiful  reward. 


Bishop  Berry 

After  the  consecration  Bishop  Berry  returned 
to  the  Residential  Club,  where  he  will  remain 
until  his  departure  for  Peterborough.  His  first 
Mass  as  a  r>isho|>  was  celebrated  in  the  S.O.S. 
chapel. 

On  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  Consecration  a 
Communion  Breakfast  was  held  at  the  Club  in 
honour  of  Bishop  Berry.  On  this  occasion  His 
Excellency  Bishop  Whalen,  former  chaplain  to 
the  Club,  was  present  and  gave  a  brief  address. 
Miss  Madeline  Noah,  B.A..  on  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  graciously  thanked  Bishop 
Berry  for  his  kindly  interest  in  them  and  extend- 
ed congratulations  on  his  appointment  as  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  Miss  Anna  MacDonald  then 
presented  a  Spiritual  Bouquet  and  a  miniature 
red  biretta.  lined  with  greenbacks. 

His  Excellency  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
many  kindnesses  he  had  received  during  his  five 
years  of  chaplaincy  at  the  Club  and  gave  his 
blessing  to  all  those  present. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 
AND  HELP  THE 
SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
TO  PRESERVE  THE  FAITH 
IN  CANADA 
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THE  MOST  REVEREND  GERALD  BERRY.  D.D. 

Bishop  of  Peterborough 

TO  BURY  A  FRIENDSHIP  IS  A  KEENER  GRIEF  THAN  TO  BURY  A  FRIEND. 
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Notes  and  Comments 


"THK  GLORIES  OF  MARY" 

"You  may  comb  libraries,  besiege 
publishers  and  book  dealers  and 
hunt  out  shops  handling  old  and 
rare  volumes,  but  nowhere  will  you 
find  so  powerful  a  tribute  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  a  clearer  exposition 
of  the  glories  of  her  Maternity,  of 
the  splendor  of  her  Immaculate 
Womanhood,  and  of  her  invincible 
intercessory  privileges  than  in  this 
work  of  the  great  Doctor  of  the 
Church — the  holy  and  humble  St. 
Alphonsus  Ligouri." 

Our  Sunday  Visitor 

IS  IT  SURPRISING? 

The  New  York  Times  reported 
recently  that  a  survey  had  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  only  one-third 
of  the  children  in  the  New  York 
Public  Schools  had  ever  heard  of 
the  Ten  Commandments. 

A  public  high  school  teacher  told 
us  recently  that  when  one  of  her 
classes  came  across  the  word 
CALVARY  not  one  of  the  28  mem- 
bers had  any  idea  of  its  significance. 
None  of  them  coiild  recall  having 
heard  the  word  previously. 

The  same  New  York  Times  sur- 
vey disclosed  that  one-fourth  the 
youths  of  the  nation  had  never 
been  inside  a  church. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the 
FBI,  observed  recently: 

"The  greatest  crime  of  our 
age  is  the  tolerance  of  and 
compromise  with  indecency." 

The  book  shelves  of  many  of  our 
libraries  are  loaded  with  books 
that  cannot  be  read  by  adolescents 
or  even  by  many  adults  without 
endangering  or  even  destroying 
their  sense  of  moral  values,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  since  se- 
cular reviewers  seem  to  find  an 
increasing  number  of  ways  to 
praise  indecent  and  destructive 
literature. 

— Book  on  Trial,  April,  '43 

CANADIAN  ARMY  FIGURES 

OTTAWA. — A  tabulation  of  the 
religious  affiliations  of  men  serv- 
ing in  the  Canadian  army  lists 
Catholics  first  with  a  percentage  of 
29.26.  Next  in  order  comes  the 
Church  of  England  with  25.55  per 
cent,  the  United  Churcb  of  Canada 
20.96,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada  with  10.84. 


"ALL  DRESSED  UP  .  .  .  AND 
NOWHERE  TO  GO." 

The  Canadian  dollar  is  today 
"all  dressed  up,  and  nowhere  to 
go."  Money  is  plentiful,  but  taxes 
and  rationing  have  crippled  its 
spending  power.  Why  not  give 
more  to  the  mission  field  of  God's 
Church?  No  investment  is  surer 
or  yields  greater  revenue.  To 
plough  back  some  of  your  earnings 
into  God's  mission  fields  is  to  place 
them  where  "rust  and  moth  will 
not  destroy  them"  as  our  Saviour 
promised. 

So  spend  some  of  your  extra  dol- 
lars in  the  great  mission  field  of 
Canada.  Mother  Church  will  well 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  Why 
not  give  war  bonds  or  war  stamps 
to  the  work  of  the  Sisters  of 
Service! 

G.D. 

MOVIES  AND  CIGARETTES 

Last  year  180  million  people  in 
Canada  paid  to  see  a  movie  .  .  .  . 
They  spent  $47,000,000  dollars. 

Cigarette  consumption  has  dou- 
bled since  the  start  of  the  war  and 
is  now  running  at  a  rate  of  almost 
a  billion  cigarettes  a  month. 

What  could  we  not  do  for  the 
Mission  field  with  some  of  the 
money  spent  in  movies  and  cigar- 
a  dream  or  a  nightmare;  the  cigar- 
ettes go  up  in  smoke.  It's  a  fleeting 
ettes  go  up  in  smoke.  Its  a  fleeting 
pleasure.  The  good  done  for  God's 
Kingdom  on  earth  goes  on  forever. 

G.D. 

VATICAN  STRESSES  NEED 
OF  VOCATIONS 

VATICAN  CITY.  Rarely  has  the 
Church  had  to  call  with  such 
urgency  as  she  does  today  for  young 
men  and  women  to  devote  them- 
selves to  religious  vocations,  a 
speaker  over  the  Vatican  Radio 
declared  in  a  broadcast  in  English 
beamed  to  Europe.  This  urgency, 
the  speaker  said,  extends  to  the 
fields  of  education,  charity  and  the 
foreign  missions. 

The  speaker  reminded  that  this 
call  was  emphasized  by  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  Pius  XII  in  a  discourse 
delivered  recently  on  Catholic 
Action. 


A  LESSON  FROM  THE 
AFRICAN  JUNGLE 

I  was  called  one  day  to  admin- 
ister Extreme  Unction  to  a  dying 
woman.  She  was  lying  on  her 
poor  truckle-bed,  dressed  very 
cleanly  and  holding  her  rosary  in 
her  hand.  She  was  already  un- 
conscious. I  noticed,  lying  on  the 
bed  beside  her,  three  coins  of  one 
franc  each,  and  the  catechist  has- 
tened to  tell  me  that  the  poor  wo- 
man, as  soon  as  she  felt  that  she 
was  dying,  had  called  for  the 
priest  and  had  given  the  three 
francs  to  the  catechist,  asking  him 
to  lay  them  near  her  adding,  "This 
is  my  mite  towards  the  spreading 
of  the  Faith.  When  the  Father 
comes  he  will  take  them  and  write 
down  my  name."  Ah!  how  few 
there  are,  who  at  the  moment  of 
death,  think  of  making  an  offering 
for  the  work  in  the  Missions. 

IRELAND  HAS  GIVEN 
12,000  TO  MISSIONS 

There  are  now  4.000  Irish  mis- 
sionary priests,  brothers  and  nuns 
working  in  pagan  lands  and  8,000 
working  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, Fr.  T.  J.  Halpin,  S.J.,  told  the 
pharmacy  branch  of  the  St.  Joseph's 
Young  Priests'  Society  at  its  annual 
meeting. 

In  this,  its  50th  year,  the  society 
has  40,000  members,  and  280  stu- 
dents studying  for  the  priesthood. 

After  the  war,  said  Fr.  Halpin, 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  Irish  missionaries. 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  GOD 

Let  us  abandon  ourselves .  to 
God's  guidance,  leaving  "the  past" 
to  "his  Mercy,"  "the  present"  .  .  . 
to  his  pleasure  .  .  .  "the  future" 
to  his  paternal  Providence. 

KEEPING  A  DATE 

From  America  come  two  en- 
couraging stories  of  U.S.  airmen 
stationed  in  England.  One  is  of 
a  pilot  who  kept  a  new  kind  of 
"date."  The  chaplain,  hearing 
that  the  pilot,  engaged  to  marry 
an  American  girl,  kept  a  regular 
"date"  every  Sunday.  made 
inquiries.  "It's  all  right,  Father." 
the  pilot  assured  him.  "The  date 
is  with  my  girl  back  home.  When 
I  left  for  overseas,  we  made  a 
date  for  every  Sunday — we'd 
both  receive  Holy  Communion, 
she  for  me  and  I  for  her.  I 
haven't  missed  a  date  since  then." 


NO  MAN  BELIEVES  HIS  CREED  WHO  IS  AFRAID  OF  HAVING  IT  ATTACKED. 
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VENI,  SANCTE  SPIRITUS 


PENTECOST  SUNDAY  —  DAY  OF  RECOLLECTION  FOR  ST  ANTHONY'S  CLUB,  TORONTO 


O,  most  Blessed  Light  Divine 
Shine  within  these  hearts  of  Thine, 
And  our  inmost  beings  fill. 

Pentecost — day  of  rejoicing — had  come,  and 
these  words  from  the  Sequence  of  the  Mass 
kept  forming  over  and  over  on  our  lips  and 
in  our  hearts,  as  we  knelt  in  a  far  corner  of  the 
Convent  chapel  and  looked  with  eyes  that  were 
somewhat  misty  on  the  throng  of  white-veiled 
retreatants  filling  the  pews  and  overflowing  into 
the  hall. 

This  was  Recollection  Day  for  the  members  of 
St.  Anthony's  Club,  Toronto.  For  some^  time  now 
these  "Days"  have  been  held  every  two  months, 
and  the  girls  look  forward  to  them  as  to  an  oasis 
of  spiritual  refreshment  in  the  midst  of  present- 
day  feverish  activity.  As  this  particular  "Day" 
happened  to  fall  in  May  and  on  the  glorious  Feast 
of  Pentecost,  there  seemed  to  be  a  specially  thrill- 
ing "something"  in  the  atmosphere.  .  Was  it  the 
soft  whisper  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  "We  believe  it  was. 

The  altar  was  looking  its  loveliest  with  red 
roses  and  white  babies'  breath,  interspersed  with 
red  and  white  vigil  lights — red  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  white  for  His  immaculate  Spouse,  our  Blessed 
Lady.  At  nine  o'clock  Father  Gallery,  C.Ss.R., 
who  had  consented  to  conduct  the  exercises 
for  the  Day,  ascended  the  altar  steps  and  the 
High  Mass  was  begun.  A  number  of  the  girls  had 
been  trained  for  the  singing  by  one  of  the  Sisters, 
and  listeners  were  agreeably  astonished  at  the 
celerity  and  sweetness  with  which  the  choral  parts 
of  the  Mass  were  rendered,  including  the  Proper 
and  Sequence.  All  those  making  the  Retreat 
received  Holy  Communion. 


After  Mass  the  retreatants  returned  to  the  Club 
for  breakfast,  which  was  eaten  in  absolute  silence. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  aspect  of  the  day  to 
on-lo.okers  is  the  seriousness  with  which  the  girls 
observe  the  prescribed  silence.  Not  one  unneces- 
sary word  is  spoken  and  almost  every  free  moment 
is  spent  in  the  chapel.  Surely  the  Holy  Spirit 
showered  many  graces  on  those  silent  listening 
hearts,  so  well  attuned  to  hear  His  still  small  Voice. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  girls  gathered  in  the 
chapel  again  for  a  conference  by  Father  Gallery. 
After  lunch  there  was  another  conference  at  two 
o'clock.  The  time  between  conferences  was  de- 
voted to  confession,  or  talks  with  the  priest  on 
personal  problems. 

At  four  o'clock  came  the  crowning  event  of  the 
Day.    In  the  grounds  of  the  Convent  an  out-door 


Retreatants  before  Our  Lady's  Shrine 


WE  OUGHT  TO  AVEIGH  WELL  AVHAT  AVE  CAN  ONLY  ONCE  DECIDE 
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Two  Little  Flower  Girls 


Shrine  to  Our  Lady  had  been  given  a  charming 
festive  appearance  with  flowering  shrubs,  ferns 
and  lights.  At  this  Shrine  a  decade  of  the  beads 
was  recited.  A  procession  was  then  formed,  led 
by  an  aneglic-looking  little  mite  of  three,  white- 
robed,  and  bearing  a  crown  of  flowers  on  a  pale 
blue  cushion.  She  was  attended  by  ten  little  girls 
in  white  dresses  and  veils.  These  were  followed  by 
the  retreatants  singing  well-known  and  well-loved 
hymns  to  Mary. 

The  procession  made  its  way  through  the 
grounds  and  into  the  Convent  chapel,  where  Our 
Lady's  statue  had  been  lovingly  decorated  with  a 
profusion  of  colorful  spring  flowers.  The  tra- 
ditional ceremony  of  crowning  Our  Lady  then 
took  place,  after  which  an  Act  of  Consecration 
to  Mary  was  recited  by  all  present. 

Father  Gallery  gave  a  stirring  little  talk  on 
devotion  to  Our  Lady,  followed  by  the  papal 
blessing  and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. The  procession  then  reformed  and  re- 
turned to  the  out-door  Shrine,  where  the  white- 
robed  children  reverently  placed  their  bouquets 
of  flowers  before  the  statue  in  loving  tribute  to 
Mary,  Queen  of  May. 

As  far  as  outward  form  and  ceremony  were 
concerned  this  was  the  end  of  the  Day  of  Recol- 
lection, but  those  of  us  who  have  eyes  for  the 
more  important  inner  workings  of  grace  have 
high  hopes  that  the  seeds  sown  that  day  in  docile 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  will  spring  up  and 
blossom  into  the  lovely  flower  of  loyal  and  de- 
voted Catholic  womanhood.  S.O.S. 


Englishman — King  William  struck  my  an- 
cestor on  the  shoulder  with  his  sword  and  made 
him  a  knight. 

American — Well,  Sitting  Bull  hit  my  grand- 
father on  the  head  with  a  tomahawk  and  made 
him  an  angel. 


Mission-Minded  Students 

Contributions  from  S.O.S.  Stamp  Clubs 


Grand  Seminary,  Montreal  $  164.14 

Seminary  of  Philosophy,  Montreal    21.10 

St.  Paul's  Seminary,  Ottawa    85.10 

St.  Peter's  Seminary,  London   99.01 


$369.35 

Contributions  by  C.C.S.M.C.  Units  and  Schools 
from  June  1,  1944  to  May  31st,  1945 

St.  Mary's  School,  Almonte,  Ont  $  3.00 

St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  Antigonish  .  .  25.15 

St.  Nicholas'  Academy,  Buffalo,  N.Y   2.00 

St.  Michael's  Academy,  Chatham,  N.B.    24.00 

St.  Patrick's  High  School,  Fort  William,  Ont.  10.00 

St.  Peter's  School,  Fort  William   10.00 

St.  Stanislaus  School,  Fort  William    10.00 

Mary  Vale  Abbey,  Glen  Nevis,  Ont   1.59 

Mount  St.  Vincent,  Halifax    20.00 

Sacred  Heart  Convent,  Halifax   13.00 

Sodality,  Regiopolis  College,  Kingston    2.00 

St.  Augustine's  School,  Hamilton    8.00 

Loyola  College,  Montreal   300.00 

St.  Joseph's  School,  North  Bay   2.00 

St.  Mary's  School,  North  Bay    10.00 

St.  Joseph's  Parish  Sunday  School,  N.  Sydney  41.00 

Notre  Dame  Convent,  Ottawa    2.00 

St.  Mary's  School,  Owen  Sound   2.00 

Holy  Name  School,  Pembroke    3.00 

Holy  Angels'  School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie   2.51 

Holy  Angels'  Convent,  Sydney    3.00 

St.  Joseph's  School.  Sydney    1.25 

St.  Andrew's  School,  St.  Andrews,  Ont   10.15 

Loretto  High  School,  Toronto   3.00 

Sacred  Heart  School,  Toronto    1.64 

St.  Anthony's  School,  Toronto    2.00 

St.  Clare's  School,  Toronto    3.00 

St.  David's  School,  Toronto    5.00 

St.  Monica's  School,  Toronto    2.00 

Sacred  Heart  School,  Walkerton    1.18 


$523.47 

To  all  the  students  in  Seminaries,  Schools  and  Col- 
leges who  helped  to  make  the  above  contribution 
possible,  w-e  say  a  sincere  "Thank  You!"  May  God 
bless  you  for  your  generous  assistance  to  the  work 
of  teaching  the  truths  of  religion  by  mail  to  spiritually 
under-priviliged  children  of  our  Great  West. 


Fatal  Scalding. 

One  evening  a  young  boy  of  fourteen 
rushed  wildly  into  the  admitting  office,  having 
been  badly  scalded.  He  was  one  huge  raw 
wound,  and  nearly  insane  with  pain.  Sister 
immediately  gave  him  a  hypodermic  of  morphine 
to  ease  the  agony,  put  him  to  bed  and  sent  for 
the  doctor.  However,  there  had  been  too  much 
destruction  of  skin  tissue  for  any  hope  of  re- 
covery, and  the  poor  lad  died  at  9.15  the  follow- 
ing morning.  He  had  been  working  after  school 
to  earn  a  bit  of  money  to  buy  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  Christmas  presents.  Shortly 
before  he  died  he  spoke  to  his  heart-broken  mo- 
ther of  this,  saying  that  she  should  buy  the  gifts 
and  he  would  provide  the  money  when  he  was 
better. 


FAITH  1JRIDGE8  CHASMS  WITH  RAINBOWS. 
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Baby  Department 

IT  keeps  someone  busy  when  we  have  seven 
babies  in  the  nursery  but  when  four  of  them 
are  twins,  it  calls  for  a  picture.  You  will 
have  to  take  our  word  for  it  but  one  Sister  is 
holding  a  pair  of  boys  and  another  Sister  a  set 
of  girls.  One  of  the  little  girls  was  brought  back 
by  her  frightened  parents  one  morning  apparent- 
ly dead.  We  gave  her  conditional  baptism  with 
the  hope  that  the  tiny  soul  still  lingered  to  receive 
this  grace. 

Not  to  be  left  out,  our  cat,  Mrs.  Black,  had 
kittens  shortly  afterwards — six  of  them.  After 
disposing  of  three,  the  others  were  named  — Kate, 
Duplicate,  and  Triplicate  by  our  medico  who 
shows  himself  truly  great  by  not  being  above 
enjoying  the  small  things  in  life. 

Housecleaning 

If  you  have  never  seen  it,  it  looks  something 
like  this.  All  the  movables  from  a  ward  find  their 
place  in  the  hall  or  the  next  room.  Eight  foot 
ladders  make  their  appearance  and  are  scaled 
by  queerly  bedecked  creatures  who  usually  make 
claim  to  experience  in  the  line  of  wall-washing 
after  doing  a  couple  of  dozen  rooms  15  x  30  x  10. 
The  real  side  of  one's  character  appears  when  a 
mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon  lunch  is  an- 
nounced. Definitely  we  have  no  prudes  in  our 
midst  for  even  Patch  could  not  dispatch  bread 
and  butter  and  jam  with  greater  alacrity  or 
appreciation.  "It's  for  increased  energy,  Sister," 
is  the  motto  for  mutual  encouragement. 

Cross-Grain 

Perhaps  this  should  be  entitled  cross-wires  for 
what  else  would  you  call  a  French  Canadian, 
who,  on  enquiry  as  to  whether  he  was  a  Catholic, 
replied  "Un  'tit  peu,"  and  followed  this  with  a 
discourse  which  was  intended  to  convince  us  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  God.  The  sad  part  of  the 
story  is  that  the  man  was  dying.  His  disposition 
contrasted  strongly  with  a  dying  Pentecostal 
woman  who  recited  over  and  over  with  \is  the 
Acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  Love  and  Contrition  and 
who  accepted  so  beautifully  the  Will  of  God  in 
her  regard.  Often  in  our  work  the  grace  of 
God  seems  almost  tangible  and  one  realizes 
that  He  can  be  the  only  satisfying  end  of  cur 
endeavours. 

Smiles 

A  nursing  Sister  was  accosted  in  the  hall  the 
other  day  by  a  demure  lass  of  six.  "May  T  have 
a  glass  of  water  for  Bud?"  "Who's  Bud?"  said 


Seven  New  Canadians  Born  in  Kelson  Hospital 

Sister,  failing  to  recognize  the  name  of  any  of  her 
patients.  "Why,  Bud's  my  old  man,"  the  young 
modern  replied. 

Granny's  condition  was  not  very  good  and  Sis- 
ter was  helping  her  with  her  prayers.  This  was 
done  with  some  difficulty,  so  that  it  was  somewhat 
of  a  surprise  when  at  the  end  of  the  orations  the 
old  lady  gave  a  wicked  wink  and  said,  "Thanks  a 
million." 

The  little  girl  was  brought  in  quite  ill.  When 
she  did  take  interest  in  her  surroundings,  she 
asked  concernedly,  "Have  you  any  bugs  here?" 
If  she  had  been  a  little  older  we  might  have  ex- 
plained that  there  were  bugs  and  bugs! 

During  housecleaning  season,  a  Sister  was 
overheard  addressing  the  sole  inmate  of  the  ward 
— a  treaty  Indian  with  the  elevating  name  of 
Yjellowdirt — "Now  look  here,  Mr.  Yellowdirt, 
if  you  get  anything  on  this  floor  after  it  has  been 
cleaned,  your  name  will  be' 'Mud.'" 

More  Truth  Than  Poetry 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  but  Alberta  has  a 
temperamental  climate.  One  retires  at  night  with 
the  country  blanketed  in  snow,  the  thermometer 
hovering  near  30-40  degrees  below  zero.  During 
the  night,  a  wind  from  the  West  is  heard  rising 
and  the  morning  presents  one  with  the  spectacle 
of  snowpiles  melting  under  a  torrid  sun.  It  is 
the  time  for  action.  Roofs  must  be  cared  for, 
drains  provided.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  help  the 
Sisters  found  themselves  obliged  to  relieve  the 
convent  roof  of  the  heavy  snow  during  the  last 


THE  BRIGHTEST  OF  ALL  THINGS,  THE  SUN,  HAS  ITS  SPOTS. 
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Removing  Snow  from  the  Convent  Roof. 

"Chinook."  Although  it  proved  to  be  hard  work, 
it  was  also  something  of  a  lark.  To  climb  the 
roof  by  straight  ladders — and  wonder  how  you 
would  get  down  again;  to  dodge  the  Snowballs 
that  came  from  the  most  surprising  places — all 
under  a  summer  sun — a  day  like  this  would  have 
inspired  a  Shakespeare  and  given  him  an  appetite, 
too ! 

Wagon  Wheels 

It  was  our  first  trip  of  the  season  and  it 
rated  a  four-star.  Our  first  attempt  to  get  over 
the  road  and  into  the  valley  by  car,  was  frustrat- 
ed by  gumbo  and  all  its  relations.  We  had  a 
"material"  reason  apart  from  the  spiritual  for 
wanting  to  reach  our  people  in  early  April.  You 
see,  it  was  like  this.  Some  of  our  good  Eastern 
friends  had  shipped  us  out  a  few  boxes  of  first 
class  clothing,  the  kind  you'd  be  glad  to  wear 
yourself  if  your  best,  friend  gave  them  to  you. 
The  greater  part  was  ready  for  mid-season  wear 
and  we  were  anxious  to  distribute  them.  But 
then,  the  roads  were  bad,  the  river  ice  was  men- 
acing and  the  prospects  of  getting  through  were 
very  poor.  At  this  point,  Mr.  B.  came  to  town 
with  a  wagon  load  of  produce.  By  the  way.  Mr. 
B.  is  a  good  friend  of  ours  and  always  hitches 
his  horses  by  our  back  door  while  he  pops  in  to 
say  "Hello."  This  time  we  sold  him  the  idea 
of  taking  three  of  us  and  our  clothing  department 
back  with  him.  It  was  close  to  9  p.m.  before  we 
started  off. 

The  night  was  God's  own,  starlit  and  clear;  we 
were  .seated  on  sacks  of  flour  in  the  bottom  of  a 
lumbering  wagon  ;  and  the  driver  Mr.  B.  entertained 
us  with  stories  of  his  native  land,  Normandy,  and 
we  in  turn  countered  with  stories  of  our  co\intry 
experiences.  He  laughed  so  heartily  that  at 
one  point  of  the  road  he  Failed  to  notice  that  his 


team  had  shied  from  the  cliff  beside  us  and  was 
gradually  making  its  way  into  the  deep  jagged 
rut  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  He  regained 
his  composure  and  control  of  the  team  and  con- 
tinued his  good  humour  with  song.  "We  were 
surprised  to  hear  him  sing  out  in  the  night  the 
"Pater  Noster"  and  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria.'' 

On  our  arrival  at  the  farm,  we  were  welcomed 
by  a  sleepy  but  very  gracious  lady,  the  Madame 
of  the  Monsieur  who  had  brought  her  home  three 
S.O.S.  to  share  their  roof.  We  had  sleeping  quar- 
ters in  a  log  house  apart  from  the  family's  res- 
idence. We  met  the  family  "en  masse"'  at  break- 
fast, including  50  chicks  who  had  just  chirped 
their  way  in  via  the  incubator.  Papa  B.  presided 
with  all  the  little  B's,  assorted  sizes,  taking  their 
places  on  either  side.  It  was  very  edifying  to 
see  the  tots,  eyes  cast  down  and  hands  joined 
say  the  grace  with  Mamma  B.  and  Papa  B. 

After  breakfast  the  wagon  load  was  sorted. 
Bags  of  grain,  covering  the  floor  of  the  wagon, 
provided  seats  and  first  up  had  best  choice.  A  fresh 
team  was  hitched  and  with  Mamma.  B.  for  com- 
pany, we  set  out  through  a  brush  trail  for  our  next 
stop.  The  going  was  rough  in  spots,  but  Mr.  B. 
had  been  "taking  it"  for  21  years  and  the  S.O.S. 
are  not  strangers  to  Western  swamps  and  brush. 

We  arrived  at  our  Mission  Church  about  noon, 
and  were  pleased  to  find  quite  a  few  families 
waiting  for  us.  Boxes  were  unloaded,  goods  un- 
packed and  displayed.  The  folks  were  shy  at  first 
lint  after  a  little  reminiscing  and  friendly  chatter 
the  reserve  wore  off.  The  women  found  sweaters, 
coats,  dresses,  and  hats  they  liked,  while  the  men 
looked  about  for  overalls,  rubbers,  caps  and  those 
articles  useful  for  farm  wear.  Small  groups  sat 
around  and  visited,  and  we  took  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  family  problems,  summer  school  pros- 
pects, Sunday  Mass  at  the  Mission  and  the  per- 
renial  subjects,  seeding  and  weather. 

Six  o'clock  saw  us  scrambling  for  pullman  seats 
on  our  wagon,  the  feed  bags  were  taken  from 
"Carlos"  and  "Dolly,"  and  Mrs.  B.  climbed  up 
beside  her  good  man  for  the  trip  home.  Our  wagon 
was  last  to  leave  the  church  grounds ;  as 
we  watched  our  friends  disappear  in  the 
distance,  we  felt  an  excusable  glow  of 
satisfaction  at  a  day  happily  spent  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord. 

We  arrived  home,  having  covered  64  miles  by 
wajron  wheels,  a  not  too  mean  record  for  city  bred 
folks  used  to  macadamized  roads  and  firestone  tires. 


An  American  on  being  introduced  to  an  Irish- 
man was  asked  by  the  latter:  "From  what 
country  do  you  come?"  From  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world,"  replied  the  American  with 
a  grin.  "Poor  fellow,"  sighed  Patrick,  "you've 
lost  your  Irish  accent." 


NONE  BUT  A  FOOL  IS  ALWAYS  RIGHT. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Hospital 


HELLO  !    Hello  !  is  the  greeting  one  receives 
on  every  side  from  dear,  loving1  children 
as  one  enters  the  unpretentious  Junior 
Red  Cross  Hospital. 

Yes,  this  is  a  hospital  for  children  where  every 
known  children's  ailment  is  efficiently  diagnosed 
and  treated. 

The  undernourished  are  given  a  diet  which 
soon  brings  back  color  to  pale  cheeks  and  flesh 
on  thin  bodies.  "Club  feet"  are  placed  in  steel 
braces  or  plaster  casts  for  several  weeks  or 
months  as  the  case  may  require — until  bones  are 
straightened  or  re-set,  after  which  time,  the  little 
patient  receives  a  pair  of  specially  fitted  shoes 
and  he  returns  home  to  take  up  his  normal  life 
with  mummy,  daddy,  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  is  no  indication  that  one  is  entering 
a  hospital  upon  crossing  the  threshold. 
It  is  like  a  home  of  happy  carefree  children. 
True,  upon  their  admittance  some  fret  for 
days  —  but  this  wears  off  and  they  are 
one  of  a  happy  group  helping  the  nurses  and 
one  another  in  many  trivial  ways. 

This  congenial  atmosphere  is  the  reflection  of 
the  faithful  and  understanding  nurses  in  charge, 
who  as  well  as  being-  efficient  have  also  the 
heart  of  a  mother  for  these  poor  children.  It  is 
a  known  fact  that  some  children  after  leaving 
the  hospital  became  so  lonely  that  they  asked  to 
return  for  a  visit. 

The  boys  and  girls  attend  school  in  a  class- 
room located  in  the  hospital. 

Religious  instruction  is  also  given  to  the 
Catholic  children  by  a  Sister  who  visits 
the  hospital  every  week.  The  children  range  from 
infancy  to  fourteen  years  of  age  and  com- 
ing as  they  do  from  a  variety  of  homes, 
they  practically  all  require  individual  teaching. 
When  they  return  to  their  homes,  they 
continue  the  instructions  through  our  lessons 
by  mail — thus  we  keep  in  touch  with  them  and 
their  homes.  Those  boys  and  girls  who  are  able 
to  walk  are  taken  out  to  Sunday  Mass,  weather 
permitting.  They  are  also  taken  out  from  time 
to  time  to  week-day  Mass  in  order  that  they  may 
receive  the  Sacraments.  A  priest  visits  the 
hospital ;  Holy  Communion  is  brought  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  go  out. 

One  little  girl  Theresa,  who  has  been  in  the 
hospital  for  nearly  a  year,  was  prepared  for  her 
First  Holy  Communion ;  this  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  Sisters  of  Service  Chapel  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day — ■  a  very  appropriate  day.  This  was  a  happy 
day  for  Theresa  who  studied  her  "Jesus  and  I" 
catechism  very  earnestly  in  preparation  for 
this  great  Feast.     Theresa  was  dressed  in  white 


from  head  to  toe,  wearing  the  traditional  Com- 
munion Veil ;  a  very  dear  friend  of  these  children 
procured  the  white  shoes— God  bless  her! 

The  hospital  has  accommodation  for  thirty 
patients,  who  come  from  all  corners  of  the  Pro- 
vince. There  is  a  Boys'  Ward,  a  Girls'  Ward 
and  a  Baby  Ward.  All  the  children  are  encour- 
aged to  rest  after  lunch.  Those  who  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  must  be  very 
quiet.  A  very  amusing  incident  occurred  one 
afternoon  when  the  only  nurse  on  duty  had  so 
many  things  to  attend  to  that  she  left  the  little 
ones,  ranging  from  two  to  three  years  of  age,  in 
their  cots.  When  I  arrived  on  my  weekly  visit, 
I  saw  about  five  little  mites  standing  at  the  foot 
of  their  cribs  in  nighties  protesting  with  all  their 
might,  and  declaring  that  they  were  not  bad— 
this  seemingly  is  their  most  humiliating  punish- 
ment. 

We  cannot  praise  too  highly  this  wonderful 
work  of  the  Red  Cross;  nor  must  we  overlook  the 
doctors  who  so  generously  give  of  their  time  and 
ability  and  without  whose  help  many  of  these 
children  would  grow  up  handicapped  for  life. 


CATHOLIC  WOMEN'S  LEAGUE 
OF  CANADA 

1920  —  1945 

SILVER  JUBILEE 

The  Catholic  Women's  League  celebrates 
this  year  its  Silver  Jubilee.  Our  heartfelt 
congratulations  and  gratitude  go  out  to  this 
great  National  Organization  of  Catholic 
Canadian  Women. 

The  League  had  just  come  into  existence 
when  in  1923  at  the  Winnipeg  Convention 
it  was  kind  enough  to  sponsor  our  mission- 
ary endeavour.  During  the  past  quarter- 
century  it  has  given  generous  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  work  of  the  Sisters  of  Service. 
These  contributions  have  aided  the  Sisters 
substantially  in  carrying  on  their  spiritual 
and  corporal  works  of  mercy  for  the  poor, 
paticularly  in  isolated  districts  of  our  Great 
Canadian  West. 

To  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Women's 
League  of  Canada,  gathered  in  Convention, 
we  say  "Thank  you"  and  we  offer  sincere 
good  wishes  and  prayers  that  God  may  con- 
tinue to  bless  the  magnificent  work  this 
organization  of  Catholic  women  is  doing  for 
the  Church  in  Canada. 


THE  MOST  FAULTY  ARE  MOST  PRONE  TO  FIND  FAULT. 
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Vilna  Sodality  Highlights 


"Comrades  true,  dare  and  do, 

Neath  the  Queen's  white  and  blue, 

For  our  flag,  for  our  Faith,  for  Christ  the  King." 

THE  closing  words  of  the  hymn  ended  the 
ceremony  of  the  reception  into  the  newly 
formed  unit  of  Our  Lady's  Sodality  for 
elementary  school  children.  Thirteen  little  people 
had  pledged  their  love  and  service  to  Christ  and 
His  Beloved  Mother.  With  it  began  the  series 
of  live-wire  activities  which  have  kept  us  all  busy 
during  the  past  year. 

During  the  same  month,  after  many  hours  of 
collecting,  sorting,  poster-making,  and  designing, 
we  erected  the  first  Catholic  Press  Exhibit  ever 
had  here.  As  there  is  no  parish  hall  or  substi- 
tute we  had  our  display  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
church.  The  parishioners  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  many  Catholic  periodicals  displayed  and, 
by  the  end  of  the  week,  our  Sodalist  salesmen 
had  75  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  parish  hook- 
ed for  subscriptions. 

"An  army  on  its  knees  to  keep  an  army  on  its 
feet" — the  slogan  of  many  a  Sodality  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  World  War,  was  adopted  during  Lent 
to  back  up  the  work  of  our  boys  overseas  and  in 
training.  Many  an  act  of  mortification  and  extra 
prayers  were  offered  for  our  fighting  men  during 
those  weeks. 

For  May,  anxious  to  honour  Our  Blessed  Lady 
in  some  way,  we  launched  a  "Rosary-A-Day-for- 
May"  campaign  in  the  parish  and  a  beautiful  little 
Crowning  Ceremony  was  also  arranged. 


Catholic   Press   Exhibit,  Vilna 


In  June,  holidays  began  and  we  all  formed  a 
living  rosary  for  the  summer  months.  Each  So- 
dalist recited  a  decade  of  the  rosary  every  day 
during  the  holidays. 

In  the  fall,  we  had  our  annual  raffle  for  the 
support  of  Our  Catholic  Lending  Library — the 
greatest  undertaking  of  the  Sodality.  "Unless 
our  children's  reading  is  saturated  with  Catholi- 
cism their  minds  may  be  trained  in  Catholic  an- 
swers but  their  hearts  and  their  intellects  are  be- 
ing molded  in  other  molds!"  very  well  expresses 
the  reason  for  our  library.  It  is  intended  to  be 
almost  exclusively  Catholic  and,  if  you  don't 
think  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  interested  in 
Catholic  books,  visit  our  club  room  during 
library  hours ! 

Our  plans  for  the  library  were  begun  to  be  put 
into  execution  on  a  small  scale  last  fall  when  two 
"travelling  libraries"  were  sent  on  their  way  to 
isolated  districts  in  this  parish.  It  is  hoped  that 
many  of  these  travelling  libraries  will  be 
formed  later  when  we,  with  the  help  of 
generous  benefactors,  obtain  more  Catholic 
books.  Some  responsible  person  in  the 
district  to  which  these  "libraries"  go  is  designat- 
ed as  librarian  and  takes  charge  of  the  books 
while  in  their  possession.  Each  three  months 
these  books  are  returned  to  the  Sodality  Library 
Centre  here  and  others  sent  out  in  their  places. 

May  we  ask  that  our  readers  offer  some  fervent 
prayers  for  the  success  of  the  Sodality  work  in 
this  little  western  town. 


ON  BEING  BEHIND  WITH  ONE'S  READING 

Junior  bit  the  meter  man, 

Junior  kicked  the  cook. 
Junior's  anti-social  now 

(According  to  the  book.) 
Junior  smashed  the  clock  and  lamp 

Junior  hacked  the  tree. 
(Destructive  trends  are  treated 

In  Chapters  II  and  III.) 
Junior  threw  his  milk  at  mom, 

Junior  screamed  for  more 
(Notes  on  self-assertiveness 

Are  found  in  Chapter  IV.) 
Junior  tossed  his  shoes  and  socks 

Out  into  the  rain. 
(Negation,  that,  and  normal  — 

Disregard  the  stain.) 
Junior  set  dad's  shirt  afire, 

Salted  grandpop's  wine. 
(That's  to  gain  attention. 

See  page  89.) 
Grandpop  seized  a  slipper  and 

Yanked  Junior  'cross  his  knee. 
{Grandpop  hasn't  read  a  book 

Since  1893.) 

(In  Harlem  Friendship  House  News) 

Lucretia  Penny 


IT  IS  WITH  FEELINGS  AS  WITH  WATERS;  THE  SHALLOW  MURMUR,  RUT  THK  DEEP  ARE  DUMB. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 

DURING  the  six  years  of  war,  many  of  our 
Reliigous  Correspondence  pupils  answer- 
ed their  country's  call  to  serve  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  C.W.A.C.,  many,  too, 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

In  the  years  before  the  war,  as  soon  as  the  warm 
spring  days  came,  Sister  would  inevitably  find 
scribbled  somewhere  on  the  'teen  age  boy's  lesson. 
"I  won't  be  able  to  write  my  tests  again  until 
Fall,  as  I  am  going  to  be  busy  on  the  land  until 
after  harvest."  In  the  Fall  the  coming  of  the 
long  winter  evenings  would  find  him,  with  the 
rest  of  the  family,  under  the  bright  light  of  the 
Aladdin  Lamp,  studying  his  catechism  by  mail. 

With  the  advent  of  war  .  .  .  his  interests  chang- 
ed. His  eighteenth  birthday  couldn't  come  soon 
enough  for  his  generous  youthful  nature,  so  that 
he  could  go  and  serve  his  country.  So  he  left 
behind  him  the  quiet  and  monotonous  grind  of  the 
farm  life,  in  exchange  for  the  arduous  drilling  and 
discipline  of  a.  training  camp,  then  on  to  the 
battle  field  of  Europe  to  sacrifice  his  young  life 
on  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Stanley  S.  wrote  to  us  with  his  last  lesson, 
''Sisters,  I'm  so  sorry  that  I  won't  be  able  to  fin- 
ish my  Sacrament  course,  as  I  am  now  in  the 
R.C.A.F.  as  an  air-gunner.  Thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  help  you  have  been  to  me  to  know  my 
religion.  May  God  bless  you  always."  One  year 
later,  Stanley  was  reported  missing  over  Germany 
and  then  word  came  from  the  War  Office  that 
he  was  dead.  Stanley  was  the  first  of  our  pupils 
to  give  his  young  life  at  the  age  of  twenty.  We 
took  out  his  card  from  our  files  and  wrote  below 
his  last  lesson  mark  of  100  per  cent,  the  words 
"died  in  action,"  with  a  pang  of  sorrow  in  our 
hearts  and  a  prayer  on  our  lips. 

Raymond  C.  was  the  eldest  of  the  four  boys 
in  the  family  and  was  "their  hero"  when  he  don- 
ned the  khaki.  Less  than  a  year  later,  a  pathetic 
letter  from  the  younger  boys  told  us  that  Ray- 
mond had  been  killed  in  Italy,  at  the  youthful  age 
of  nineteen  years  six  months  and  four  days.  We 
hope  that  our  prayers  and  words  of  sympathy 
to  his  parents  brought  some  ray  of  consola- 
tion to  their  sorrowful  hearts. 

John  G.  was  from  a  hidden  farm  home  in  the 
hills  of  Southern  Saskatchewan  where  the  peace 
and  charity  of  Christ  reigned.  His  Dad 
came  to  see  us  to  tell  of  John's  death  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  while  recovering  from  wounds.  His 
parents  and  family  had  prayed  so  hard  that  John 
would  be  spared  to  come  home,  when  they  heard 
that  he  was  wounded,  but  God  willed  otherwise 
and  they  were  resigned  to  His  holy  Will.  We  took 
out  another  card  and  wrote  the  words,  "died  of 
wounds,  in  Italy,  Christmas,  1944." 


We  received  a  letter  from  Joe's  sister  saying 
that  Joe  had  been  killed  in  Germany.  "Please 
pray,  dear  sisters,  for  my  Mom  and  Dad  that  they 
may  not  take  Joe's  death  so  hard."  The  little 
note  in  answer  to  our  letter  of  sympathy  said, 
"Thanks,  Sisters,  for  your  kind  letter,  Mom  and 
Dad  feel  much  better  now." 

These  and  many  others  who  gave  their  lives  so 
generously  for  freedom's  cause,  we  keep  in  our 
thoughts  and  prayers.  They  lie,  for  the  most 
part,  in  unknown  graves,  far  from  their  beloved 
Canada  and,  strange  to  say,  in  many  instances 
they  rest  in  the  land  that  was  the  birthplace  of 
their  parents  long  years  ago. 

In  each  new  list  of  liberated  prisoners  we  read 
with  joy  and  thanksgiving  the  names  of  many  of 
our  pupils  who  have  been  freed  from  enemy  pris- 
on camps.  During  the  years  of  war  the  prayers 
of  all  the  children  of  our  Religious  Correspond- 
ence School  have  ascended  to  the  merciful  throne 
of  God  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  their  com- 
panions who  have  died  for  their  country,  and  for 
the  safe  return  of  those  whom  God  has  spared  to 
come  back  to  their  homes  and  loved  ones. 


Convent  Rouge 

Miss  N.  N.  had  always  been  extremely  pallid 
in  the  world.  Her  friends  had  often  remarked 
this  fact  and  told  her  to  put  some  blood  in  her 
cheeks.  They  were  therefore  extremely  surprised 
when  she  announced  that  she  was  entering  a  strict- 
ly cloistered  Community.  The  best  of  the  friends 
boldly  asserted  that  this  step  would  bring  her 
to  an  early  grave.  She  entered.  No  meat  was 
ever  served  at  table.  She  practised  penances  of 
many  kinds.  She  rose  at  midnight  to  say  the 
Divine  Office.  And  what  happened  to  those  pale 
cheeks? 

Some  months  later  her  brother  and  sister  visit- 
ed her.  As  they  peered  through  the  grate  with 
rare  curiosity  they  beheld  their  same  sister — but 
— what  a  change  had  come  over  her !  Instead  of 
the  former  wan  appearance  she  now  had  full, 
red-blooded  cheeks  that  spoke  of  a  glowing 
health.  Many  a  girl  in  the  world  would  have 
envied  her.  The  brother  quietly  leaned  over  to 
his  sister  companion  and  said:  "Say,  ask  sis  what 
kind  of  rouge  she  is  using  in  the  convent." 

Girls,  we  are  letting  out  the  secret  of  the  con- 
vent rouge.  It  is  a  peaceful,  sinfree  conscience; 
a  heart  that  burns  with  intense  love  of  God ;  suffi- 
cient sleep ;  simple  nourishing  food  combined  with 
penance  and  hard  work.  Try  it!  Sisters  hear 
some  of  the  music  of  Christ's  joy;  they  enjoy  the 
fragrance  of  His  sweet  peace;  they  bask  in  the 
sunlight  of  His  tender  love. 


DOUBTING  A  FACT  NEVER  CHANGES  IT. 
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Newscast  from  the  North  (Rycroft,  Alberta) 


"Carry  neither  purse  not  scrip,  nor  shoes." 

St.  Luke  X,  4. 

THIS  is  the  pattern  for  missionaries  the  world 
over,  and  up  here  we  are  right  in  style ! 
The  stern  simplicity  of  the  anchorage  of  old 
would,  to  our  minds,  be  the  ideal  way  to  live,  but 
it  seems  that  life  in  our  complicated  age  must 
needs  be  surrounded  with  the  trappings  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  As  we  look  around  our  bare 
house  a  perfect  litany  of  "wants"  comes  to  our 
lips. 

We  find  ourselves  beginning  to  savour  the 
meaning  of  many  a  proverb  we  used  to  quote 
airily  and  without  reflection.  The  truth  of  that 
good  old  saying:  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention" burst  upon  us  like  a  great  light  when 
the  water  supply  ran  out  a  few  weeks  ago.  Water 
was  the  necessity,  a  puddle  in  the  back  yard  the 
answer,  and  we  baled!  In  point  of  crystal  clear- 
ness it  left  much  to  be  desired.  It  was  wet  and 
that's  really  all  one  coidd  say  about  it.  As  one 
of  our  little  cherubs  put  it,  with  the  devastating 
frankness  of  seven-year-olds,  "Sister,  I  washed 
my  face  to-day  three  times  in  dirty  water." 

The  truth  is,  we  need  a  cistern  or  a  well.  Just 
now,  at  the  slightest  hint  of  rain  (and  the  hints 
are  of  the  slightest)  there  is  a  wild  rush  to  put 
every  available  bucket  under  every  possible  drip. 
The  vulgar  parlance  of  the  day  has  given  a  very 
uncomplimentary  meaning  to  the  word  "drip", 
but  up  here  it  is  treated  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect. Toscanini  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
couldn't  sound  any  sweeter  in  our  ears  than  the 
drip-drip  of  roof  water  into  the  basement  tanks. 

The  only  thing  between  us  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  right  now  is  that  common  ob- 
stacle of  the  indigent — lack  of  cash!  The  scar- 
city of  this  most  necessary  commodity  is  also  the 
reason  for  a  dirt  floor  in  the  basement.  Some 
day  we  are  going  to  have  a  cement  floor  down 
there,  which  of  course  takes  money  again  but — 
we  can  dream,  can't  we?  Very  soon  a  study  hall 
and  recreation  room  will  be  a  crying  necessity 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  High  School  students  in 
residence.  Will  we  be  able  to  fix  up  our  base- 
ment for  that  purpose,  or  is  it  just  a  figment 
of  the  imagination? 

The  walls  of  our  humble  abode  are  innocent 
of  paint — that,  too,  is  a  proposition  involving 
money.  Then  the  little  matter  of  screens  for  our 
many  windows  will  require  over  one  hundred 
dollars. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  current  problems 
at  St.  Michael's.  The  spiritual  and  intellectual 
side  of  our  missionary  work  presents  a  field  that 


Student-Boarders  Preparing  Firewood 


stretches  as  far  as  the  mind's  eye  and  the  imagin- 
ation can  reach.  A  magnificent  work  for  Holy 
Mother  Church  awaits  those  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  put  their  hand  to  the  plow  and  the  reward 
is  surely  an  hundred  fold,  even  in  this  life.  No 
amount  of  money  or  of  fame  could  buy  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  just  one  half-hour  of  the 
day — the  catechism  period  for  the  class  being  pre- 
pared for  First  Communion.  What  "Sister  says" 
is  the  solemn  truth  and  thereby  is  their  universe 
ruled.  Joyce,  who  has  attained  the  mature  age 
of  six,  made  the  surprising  statement  that  she 
would  never  be  getting  the  Sacrament  of  Matri- 
mony because  she  intended  to  be  a  Sister!  (Be- 
tween ourselves,  she  is  what  Father  Feenev  calls 
a  T.T.— Tiny  Theologian). 

But  this  is  a  digression.  We  were  about  to 
point  out,  when  we  got  on  to  the  above  fascinat- 
ing subject,  that  although  many  things  we  need 
cost  a  mint  of  money,  some  of  the  things  we  have  are 
free  and  gloriously  so.  It  doesn't  cost  a  cent  to 
listen  to  the  frogs'  orchestra  in  the  ditch  across 
the  road.  The  fascinating  display  of  Northern 
Lights  flashing  and  dancing  across  a  winter  sky 
like  a  thousand  coloured  meteors,  is  to  be  had 
for  the  mere  craning  of  one's  neck.  The  blessed 
relief  from  telephones,  door  bells,  radios,  head- 
lines, travelling  salesmen  at  the  front  door,  and 
men  at  the  back  door  who  always  want  to  clean 
up  the  yard  but  never  do  it — all  this,  we  affirm, 
brings  a  peace  and  calm  which  those  condemned 
to  city  life  never  know.  But.  one  cannot  pay  bills 
with  peace  and  calm  !  S.O.S.,  Rycroft. 


WHEN  THE  WELL'S  DRY,  WE  KNOW  THE  WORTH  OF  WATER. 
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Vocation  Week 


"   A    N   up-and-doing  club   like   St.   Anthony's  ture — pictures  of  women  in  the  various  walks  of 

r\  Ottawa,    must    have    a  vocation  week"  life.    We  got  together  nurses,  teachers,  mothers 

— "Of  course."    The  suggestion  met  with  of  families.   A  very  sick  world  on  his  knees,  with 

the  approval  of  all  the  Sisters.   Although,  or  per-  his  crutches  beside  him  pleaded  for  good  voca- 

haps  because,  my  artistic  ability  is  nil,  I  wel-  tious.    Naturally  we  wanted  an  S.O.S.  in  action. 

coined  the  idea  with  enthusiasm.    We  have  one  Almost  immediately  we  found  a  good  snap  of  an 

artist  in  our  midst  to  do  the  posters,  I  could  at  S.O.S.,  teaching  a  group  in  a  religious  vacation 

least  admire   her   craftsmanship   and  pray   my  school  in  the  North  West.    Only  Sister  Superior 

hardest  that  her  artistry  would  have  the  desired  objected,  since  the  picture  was  of  herself.  So 

ett'eet.  down  to  the  basement  I  went,  and  though  it  is 

On   Sunday  there  appeared  on   the  bulletin  my  own  charge  and  as  neat  a  basement  as  you'll 

board  the  picture  of  a  very  puzzled  looking  young  find  1,1  au.v  convent,  there  are  apt  to  be  particles 

lady,   surrounded   bv  question  marks  and   the  of  tlllst  when  one  searches  through  old  copies  of 

caption  "Puzzled?    Use  Vocation  Week  wisely.  the  "Field  at  Home,"  and  ancient  photograph 

Strive  to  learn  your  vocation."    There  was  also  albums.    The  result  was  some  good  laughs  and 

a  "Want  Ad"  for  souls  for  Life  Emplovment  a  few  choice  exhibits.    But,  back  upstairs  with 

in  several  spheres.   Some  of  the  necessarv  qualifi-  the  selection  committee,  they  were  found  wanting. 

cations  for  applicants  being:  "Should  be  out-  <  >"e  was  too  large,  another  too  small,  not  the  right 

standing  Catholic"  "Must  be  single"  or  "Must  be  e'ol()1*>  tlie  wrong  shape  or  size;  it  simply  meant 

willing  to  guide  and  direct  children  to  become  §£ing  back  to  the  first  one  of  Sister  Superior. 

worthy  heirs  of  heaven."  ^ne  finally  acquiesced  with  a  resigned,  "Nobody 

*   i     i     ii            ,               !  ,       -4.11  will  recognize  me  anyway,  without  mv  glasses." 

A.  lovelv  blue    poster,    complete   with    hour  D  ,         B         ,.  • '      J'      .        ,  J  f,  . 

,                  ,       tut    j        j  •  ■      *i.  *  "Ut  the  commotion  next  morning  when  the  girls 

glass  appeared  on  Mondav  advising  that    Now  is  .  ,                 ,    ,            .   . ,    ,            0  B. 

Ti     rr-           i>                   -n          t           ,     ,  spied  the  snapshot  proved  that  even  Superiors 

the  Time  —  Prav  —  Consider  —  Learn  about  1                    i                                      •  F 

Vocations "         *  sometimes  be  wrong. 

On  Tuesday  came  (to  mv  mind)  the  artist's  The  sketch  of  an  auctioneer,  with  a  mouth  of 

masterpiece.  "  "Read  Vocational  Literature"  with  appropriate  dimensions,  warned  all  and  sundry 

exact  miniature  replicas  of  the  covers  of  Father  Going— going-One    more    day    only,"  when 

Daly's  "A  Call  to  Service;"   Father  Grantland's,  Saturday  morning  arrived     By  Sunday  the  up- 

"Bov  Meets  Girl;"  Father  Lord's.  "Marry  Your  ™rd  ,trend  of  posters  had  almost  reached  the 

Own,"  "The  Call  of  Christ"  and  "They  FoUnd  Chapel  door-    That  ™s  thex  da^  *at  one  of  m-v 

Success"  and  "Holv  Ghost  Novena."      '  2J™«  P^speets,  with  a  shy  smile  asked  me: 

w         i      ,        ,  ,             ,.  , ,             ...  Sister,  how  do  you  think  I  would  look  m  vour 

Wednesdav  brought  us  a  reliable  prescription  ■,„.■..,)    k„a  ~    x.                  nnr    i.  i_  "ii 

.    i  ,    •     i      •    °               ..       ,}         Vt  i  habit.'     And  my  heart  sang.      Much  better  than 

to  help  m  choosing  vour  vocation:  Mass  — Holv  T  ln  „  T            ■■  %,     n-o  .u  ,  ■      ,    ■  • 

n       v  ■           r7.        .                    ,  o             l  1  do,    I  assured  her    it  that  is  what  is  worrying 

Communion  —  Visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  „„„  „    m   .      „           •                       .  T..i 

,                rp,     r,           ,   ,            ,           ,  ,  ,  you.      lhat  same  evening  another  serious  little 

and  so  on.     Ihe  librarv  shelves  and  pamphlet  +•,;„,  i       t-j  i    «o-  4      ?»          i                  •  i 

,                4-    t    t        n   *    i   j  4.1,  *       !  friend  confided:  "Sister,  I  ve  made  up  mv  mind, 

rack  were  particularlv  well  stocked  that  week.  T         „,       „         -,  T,    '  ...  ,  r>i 

x>    4i,-            .-i     i,  n  x"    t,      i       n        4  •  I  love  children,  and  I  m  still  hoping.    Please  pray 

Bv  this  tune  the  bulletin  board  could  contain  r.          „          '  ,           ,             •    j   •  m 

.,,                    ,    r»  i       ,      p  tor  me.    Ihe  other  Sisters  received  similar  con- 
no  more  with  any  prospect  or  beauty  ot  arrange-  fidences 

ment  so  the  Sister  on  night-duty  relegated  the 

puzzled  young  lady  to  a  space  on  top  of  the  mir-  ,  

ror  on  the  opposite  wall  and  with  a  few  thumb  |    ~.           „  „  | 

tacks,  started  the  posters  on  the  wall  going  up  2  Wll  °  1      pf°e'  1 

stairs.    On  her  way  to  breakfast  next  morning  Z,  Wellesley  Place, 

one  of  the  girls  brushed  against  the  first  and  I    loronto>  Unt-' 

cried:  "Oh!  They're  coming  up  to  meet  us  now!"  I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  are  in  need 

The  attendance  at  Mass  and  Communion  was  of  vocations.    I  would  like  to  give  my  life 

very  edifying  and  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  service  of  the  Church  on  the  mis- 

more  frequent — our  hopes  were  high.  sions.    Would  you  send  me  information  on  | 

One  single  poster  graced  the  board  on  Thurs-  what  I  should  do. 

day.     "Is  He  Calling  You?"    To  make  room  for  Name 

this  one  the  others  had  turned  the  bend  in  the 

stairway.  1         Address    . 

That  evening  it  seemed  I  could  be  of  some  help   

because  pictures  were  needed  for  Friday's  ven- 

AN  EMPTY  BAG  CANNOT  STAND  UPRIGHT. 
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Saint  Anthony's  Girls'  Club 
Sends  Delegates  to  S.S.C.A. 

Last  year  St.  Anthony's  Girls'  Club,  Ottawa, 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Service,  sent  two  of 
its  members  to  the  Summer  School  of  Catholic 
Action  in  Montreal.  These  delegates  returned 
with  such  enthusiastic  reports  that  it  was  de- 
cided at  the  first  Fall  meeting  to  do  everything 
possible  to  send  more  representatives  in  1945. 

The  big  problem,  of  course,  was  the  raising  of 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  this  ambition. 


The  SjS.C.A.  Doll  and  Trousseau 


After  much  discussion  the  decision  was  made 
that  a  raffle  would  be  the  simplest  and  surest 
way  of  bringing  in  the  shekels.  A  beautiful 
doll  was  purchased — also  doll's  trunk.  Then 
the  Sisters  and  girls  devoted  their  spare  time  to 
making  a  complete  trousseau  for  the  doll.  To 
save  overhead  expense  the  tickets  were  mimeo- 
graphed at  the  Club  and  the  members  donated 
the  materials  for  the  doll's  clothes. 

The  Club  members  were  zealous  in  distributing 
the  tickets  among  their  friends  and  fellow-work- 
ers and  seized  every  opportunity  to  exhibit  the 
doll  and  her  finery,  and  so  successful  was  her 
appeal  that  the  ticket  sales  provided  sufficient 
funds  to  send  seven  delegates  to  the  S.S.C.A. 

Complimentary  tickets  on  doll  and  trousseau 
were  sent  to  Reverend  D.  A.  Lord.  S.J.,  by  Miss 
Gladys  Shields,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Club,  and  the  following  letter  was  received  in 
reply : 

Dear  Gladys: — Thanks  so  much  for  the  compli- 
mentary raffle  tickets.  1  really  hope  it  will  go 
to  some  little  girl  who  will  be  tremendousy  thrill- 
ed at  her  good  luck. 

Of  course  a  most  cordial  welcome  will  be  await- 
ing the  representatives  from  St.  Anthony's  Girls' 
Club  at  the  S.S.C.A. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ. 

Daniel  A.  Lord,  S.J. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

MY  FATHER.  By  Rev.  G.  Daly,  C.Ss.R.  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  67  Bond  Street,  or  Sisters  of 
Service,  2  Wellesley  Place,  Toronto.  Price  $1.50. 

In  these  days  of  "door-key  kids,"  hasty  marri- 
ages and  often  hastier  separations,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  be  given  an  introduction  through  the  print- 
ed page  to  a  model  Catholic  family,  where  little 
ones  were  welcomed  as  precious  gifts  from  God 
and  where  parents  and  children  were  closely 
united  by  a  deep  devotion  to  God  and  to  each 
other. 

This  is  the  privilege  that  is  ours  when  reading 
"My  Father."  Although,  as  the  title  implies,  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  preserve  for 
posterity  the  salient  characteristics  and  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  an  ideal  husband  and  father, 
incidentally  the  author  gives  us  interesting  por- 
traits of  the  whole  family.  For  how  can  one  write 
of  a  father  without  including  mother  and  chil- 
dren ? 

This  biography  of  William  Daly,  soldier  and 
banker — written  in  affectionate  tribute  by  his 
priestly  son — should  provide  inspiration  to  many 
fathers  and  mothers  who  have  the  desire  to  live 
good  Catholic  lives  and  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.  Mr.  Daly, 
as  shown  to  us  in  the  various  chapters  of  "My 
Father,"  living  so  edifying  and  spiritual  a  life  in 
the  midst  of  his  family  and  in  the  busy  haunts  of 
commerce,  gives  convincing  proof  that  sanctity 
is  not  a  matter  of  occupation  or  surroundings. 
The  cares  of  family  life  and  the  responsibilities 
of  bank  management  could  not  distract  him  or 
lure  him  from  the  main  purpose  of  life — to  know, 
love  and  serve  God.. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  "My  Father"  will  find 
its  way  into  many  Catholic  homes — to  be  a  power 
for  good  in  combating  the  deteriorating  influ- 
ences of  our  modern  world  which  have  so  pro- 
foundly affected  family  life.  S.O.S. 


PSYCHIATRY  FOR  PRIESTS.  By  Father  Paul 
Lachanelle,  C.T.S.  of  Canada.  Montreal  Branch. 
1184  Phillips  Place.  333pp  $3.50. 

The  author,  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Montreal,  graduate  of  the  Sorbonne  and  widely 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  non-specialist  priest  the 
findings  of  modern  psychiatric  research.  He  has 
classified  the  various  mental  diseases,  described 
their  symptoms,  added  one  or  two  cases  as  con- 
crete examples  of  each  type  and  given  brief  ad- 
vice on  the  pastoral  care  of  such  disturbed  souls. 
Priests  and  seminarians  will  be  particularly 
pleased  that  Ibis  book  is  now  available  in  English 
as  will  social  workers  with  no  opportunity  for 
specialized  training  in  psychiatry. 


BEWARE  OF  LITTLE  EXPENSES;  A  LITTLE  LEAK  WILL  SINK  A  BIG  SHIP. 
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BLITZIE  AND  KITZIE-V 


KITZIE'S  FIRST  MOUSE 

DURING  the  nice  spring  days  Kitzie  seemed 
to  be  growing  like  a  weed.  "I  do  believe 
slie  frets  a  little  longer  and  a  little  wider 
every  night."  said  Sister  Anita,  who  was  in- 
clined to  take  most  of  the  credit  for  having 
brought  the  kitten  safely  through  its  precarious 
baby  days. 

"It's  about  time  she  began  catching  mice  1 
think,"  volunteered  Sister  Paula.  "She's  been 
watching  Blitzie  at  the  mice-catching  business 
long  enough." 

"Oh.  give  her  a  chance,"  interrupted  Sister 
Placida.  her  voice  rising  a  little  above  its  usual 
placidity.  "We  musn't  expect  a  cat's  cleverness 
in  a  growing  kitten. 

"No,"  agreed  Sister  Anita.  "But  she'll  do  her 
duty  when  the  time  comes.  You  can  tell  she  has 
the  hunter-instinct  by  the  way  the  tip  of  her 
tail  curls  under." 

Tn  the  meantime  Kitzie  continued  to  enjoy  life, 
utterly  oblivious  of  the  speculation  going  on  in 
regard  to  her  mice-catching  abilities.  She  and 
Blitzie  chased  each  other  up  trees  and  over  fences, 
played  hide  and  seek  under  the  garden  chairs 
even  when  the  Sisters  were  sitting  on  them,  and 
when  tired  of  leaping  and  running  they  would 
bask  happily  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

Then  came  a  Feast  Day  in  May  and  a  number 
of  the  Sisters  were  in  the  kitchen  helping  or 
hindering  Sister  Gertrude  in  various  ways.  Sister 
Paula  came  hurrying  up  from  the  basement.  "Oh, 
Sisters,"  she  cried,  "what  do  you  think?  Kitzie 
has  a  mouse." 

"You  don't  mean  it!"  "Where  is  she?"  "Has 
she  really  caught  it?" 

"Yes,  she's  in  the  basement,  chasing  the  mouse 
all  over  the  floor."  Sister  Paula  made  an  heroic 
attempt  at  answering  all  the  questions  at  once. 

"Let's  go  and  see,"  suggested  Sister  Anita. 
"But  we  must  be  quiet,  so  as  not  to  take  Kitzie's 
attention  from  the  business  in  hand." 

Quietly  the  Sisters  descended  the  stairs  to  the 
basement.  There — in  the  middle  of  the  floor — 
was  Kitzie,  her  paw  pressed  lightly  on  a  tiny  grey 
mouse.  As  the  Sisters  watched,  she  released 
her  little  prisoner,  let  it  run  a  foot  or  so,  and  then 
recaptured  it  with  a  sudden  spring  that  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  swiftness  and 
agility. 

The  Sisters  gazed  in  silent  admiration  for  a 
while.  Then  Sister  Anita  said;  "I  don't  believe 
she  has  the  faintest  intention  of  killing  and  eat- 
ing the  creature.  She's  just  playing  with  it  as 
she  would  with  a  reel  or  a  leaf." 


"She  doesn't  even  know  how  to  kill  it,"  was 
Sister  Paula's  verdict.  "I'll  bet  the  mouse  will 
get  away  in  the  end." 

"S-s-s-h!  Look !"  whispered  Sister  Gertrude, 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  furnace  room. 
There  in  the  open  doorway — appearing  suddenly 
from  nobody  knew  where — crouched  Blitzie.  From 
ear-tip  to  tail-end  the  grey  cat  was  thrillingly 
alive  to  the  situation. 

"The  poor  mouse!"  ejaculated  Sister  Anita. 
And  even  as  she  spoke  Blitzie  sprang.  The  lithe 
grey  body  seemed  to  sail  through  the  air,  landing 
unerringly  on  its  prey,  which  at.  the  moment 
was  being- held  playfully  by  Kitzie's  little  black 
paw.  Holding  the  mouse  securely  in  his  mouth, 
Blitzie  bestowed  on  the  black  kitten  a  look  of 
supreme  disgust  before  retiring  into  a  corner  to 
finish  up  the  victim. 

"That's  one  moiise  less,  anyway,"  said  Sister 
Paula.  "It's  a  good  thing  Blitzie  came  along, 
because  I  don't  believe  Kitzie  knew  what  to  do 
with  it." 

"Well,  she  caught  it  at  least,"  defended  Sister 
Anita,  "and  I'm  sure  it  won't  be  long  before  she 
learns  to  kill  and  eat  them,  too.  After  all,  she 
has  a  good  teacher  in  Blitzie." 

"She  wasn't  the  least  bit  annoyed  at  hav- 
ing the  mouse  taken  from  her,"  said  Sister  Gert- 
rude. "She  seemed  to  think  it  was  just  a  nice 
game." 

"Blitzie  will  teach  her  in  time,"  said  Sister 
Placida,  And  she  was  right,  as  usual,  in  her 
judgment  of  kittenly  actions.  For  as  soon  as 
the  Sisters  had  gone  upstairs  and  there  was 
nothing  of  the  mouse  left  but  a  memory,  Blitzie 
took  his  young  playmate  to  task. 

"How  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you,"  he 
enquired,  "that  if  you  ever  expect  to  be  a  good 
mouser  you  must  learn  to  kill  your  mouse  as  well 
as  to  play  with  it  ?" 

"You  killed  it,"  replied  Kitzie  rather  pertly, 
"so  I  didn't  have  to.  And,  anyway,  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  eat  the  horrid  creatures.  Milk  is 
much  nicer." 

"Let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  young  lady,"  shout- 
ed Blitzie,  his  whiskers  stiffening  with  annoyance, 
"if  you  don't  learn  to  kill  mice — and  eat  them, 
too,  you'll  find  no  humans  are  going  to  keep  you 
around  and  feed  you  all  the  milk  you  can  drink." 

"They've  fed  me  all  the  time  I've  been  here,  and 
I  haven't  killed  a  mouse  yet."  Kitzie  was  very 
much  on  the  defensive. 

"But  can't  you  see  they  are  only  waiting  for 
you  to  grow  up?  Tin  a  cat  of  the  world.  I've 
roamed  around  alleys  and  backyards  and  seen 
many  things.    You  can  take  my  word  for  it — a 


LET  US  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  WE  ARE  IS  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  WHAT  WE  DO. 
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cut's  chief  duty  in  life  is  to  catch  and  kill  any 
mouse  that  dares  show  itself  around  the  house. 
Besides,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  any 
cat  who  hasn't  a  taste  for  mice,  so  the  sooner  you 
develop  it  the  better." 

Blitzie's  serious  tone  had  some  effect.  Kitzie 
moved  closer,  put  a  paw  on  Blitzie's  shoulder,  and 
in  a  subdued  little  voice  said:  "I'm  sorry,  and 
I'll  do  all  that  is  expected  of  me." 

"That's  fine,"  replied  Blitzie,  giving  the  sleek 
little  black  head  a  few  affectionate  licks.  "Why, 
you  have  every  mark  of  a  good  mouser,  and  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  became  the  champion 
mouse-catcher  of  this  district  when  you  grow  up." 

Kitzie  purred  contentedly.  "Won't  that  be 
nice,"  she  whispered.  "And  just  to  prove  you're 
a  good  prophet  I  intend  to  kill  and  eat  the  very 
next  mouse  I  catch."   Which  she  did! 


MISSION  INTENTION  FOR  THE  MONTH 
OF  JULY,  1945 

Freedom  to  Prea,ch  the  Gospel  in 
the  Interior  of  Asia. 

In  this  day  when  the  tenets  of  democracy, 
with  its  purported  freedom  of  worship  clause, 
are  heralded  throughout  the  world,  it  may  seem 
strange  to  read  an  appeal  for  prayers  for  "free- 
dom to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  interior  of  Asia." 
However,  a  study  of  the  facts  and  a  perusal  of  the 
map  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  the 
Holy  See. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  the  interior  of  Asia? 
Perhaps,  exercising  poetic  license,  we  might  say 
it  includes  the  territory  from  the  vale  of  Kash- 
mire  to  Siberia;  again  it  may  embrace  the  land, 
from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Actually 
the  area  is  huge — in  part  wild  and  desolate  as 
are  the  districts  included  in  it  :  Baluchistan,  Af- 
ghanistan, Tibet,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Turkestan,  the 
Asiatic  sections  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  outer  Mon- 
golia. Even  the  most  desultory  study  of  history 
marks  these  as  "foi'bidclen"  spots  in  the  realms 
of  mission  activity.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Mos- 
lems, the  mysticism  of  the  Hindus,  the  warlike 
attitude  of  the  Sikhs,  the  ritualistic  practices  of 
Lamaism,  the  professed  godlessness  of  the  Com- 
munists, would  seem  to  create  a  barrier  more 
formidable  than  the  towering  ridges  of  the  Him- 
alayas. 

Yet,  just  as  our  boys  are  now  flying  daily 
over  the  seemingly  impassable  "hump"  bringing 
aid  to  China,  so  our  missionaries  are  ready  and 
eager  to  undertake  work  in  these  closed  areas. 
Twelve  years  ago  Archbishop  de  Guebriant,  Su- 
perior General  of  the  Paris  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety, called  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice  to  discuss 
with  him  the  possibility  of  sending  some  of  the 


monks  from  his  renowned  abbey,  founded  in  515 
A.D.,  to  found  an  outpost  on  the  borders  of  the 
closed  lands  of  Bhutan  and  Tibet. 

The  Abbot  journeyed  to  the  area  designated 
by  Archbishop  de  Guebraint  and  today  a  Pre- 
fecture Apostolic  is  located  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  forbidden  areas.  "Nepal,  Sikkin,  Tibet  and 
Bhutan  surround  us,"  wrote  the  Prefect  Apostolic 
recently,  "but  we  know  that  we  shall  enter  by 
the  Pope's  way,  that  is  breaking  down  prejudice 
by  charity.  We  will  live  our  lives  according  to 
our  vocation  as  Canons,  worthily  performing  the 
divine  liturgy  in  this  land  of  monasteries  and  by 
training  a  native  clergy.  It  is  only  they  that  can 
bring  Christ  to  their  own  people,  but  it  is  we  that 
have  got  to  help  them  do  it." 

This  has  been  the  principle  of  the  Scheut  Fath- 
ers in  their  work  in  Mongolia,  a  principle  which 
is  already  bearing  fruit.  From  the  quiet  halls 
of  the  great  seminary  in  Tatungfu,  .the  first  Mon- 
golian native  priest  has  emerged,  and  now  that 
most  of  the  European  missionaries  in  Mongolia 
are  interned,  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  native 
clergy  they  trained  so  long  and  so  well  that  the 
torch  of  faith  is  being  carried  into  desolate  outer 
Mongolia. 

The  conquest  of  Poland  by  Russia  may  also 
prove  a  boomerang  for  the  Church  in  the  Asiatic 
sections  of  the  TJ.S.S.R.  The  internment  of  Polish 
priests  and  nuns  may  form  the  leaven  which  will 
restore  Christ  to  His  rightful  place  in  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  the  Russian  people.  Prayer  and 
charity  are  the  necessities  for  the  expansion  of 
tli is  apostolate.  Through  these  media  we  will 
fulfill  the  wishes  of  His  Holiness  who  does  not 
"hesitate  to  look  to  the  future  with  a  serene 
eye."  Thus  "the  present  century,  even  though 
born  proud  and  presumptuous  with  its  accumu- 
lated delusions  and  ruins,  will  in  the  field  of 
Catholic  missions  bear  a  rich  harvest."  Let  us 
hope  this  will  be  realized  particularly  in  the  vast 
sections  of  the  interior  of  Asia. 

Right  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  McDonnell, 
National  Director  The  Society  for 

the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 
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"ROLLING  BACK  THE  MAP" 


IT  WAS  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  who  coined  the 
slogan  ''rolling  back  the  map."  In  his  day  it 
very  well  described  the  opening  of  our  great 
West.  The  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  then  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  were  the  great  arteries  through 
which  flowed  the  tide  of  immigration.  The  cry 
then  was:  "'Go  West,  young  man,  go  West!" 
From  the  barren  Western  prairies  were  carved 
out  those  magnificent  Provinces  which  became 
known  as  "the  breadbasket"  of  the  world. 

To-day  the  rolling  back  of  the  map  of  Canada 
has  taken  a  Northward  trend.  "Go  North,  young 
man  !"  is  the  cry  of  the  hour.  A  new  country  is 
there  in  the  making.  The  mining  industries  and 
the  agricultural  developments  already  fore- 
shadow the  great  opportunities  and  achievements 
of  the  future.  The  great  Precambrian  Shield,  the 
oldest  of  the  world,  prodded  by  the  pick  and 
hammer  of  the  prospector,  is  awakening  after 
centuries  of  silent  slumber  and  adding  its  gold, 
silver  and  other  vital  metals  to  the  wealth  of 
Canada.  Modern  science  has  developed  a  specific 
variety  of  wheat,  which  will  mature  rapidly  and 
brave  the  early  frosts  of  the  north.  With  it  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  arable  land  will  come  under  pro- 
duction. 

The  war  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  this  North- 
ward trend.  The  great  Alaskan  Highway  and  the 
airlines  have  tied  the  great  silent  North  with  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  British  Columbia,  Ontario  ami 
Quebec,  "filling  in  the  gap"  that  had  separated 
them.  To-morrow  that  North  will  be  but  a  stop- 
over for  our  flying  ships  on  their  way  to  Europe 
and  to  the  Orient. 

The  Church  is  fully  aware  of  this  Northward 
trend  in  Canada.  A  very  significant  fact  is  that 
as  soon  as  the  present  Apostolic  Delegate  arrived 


in  our  country,  one  of  his  first  official  visits  was 
to  the  Missions  of  the  North.  Rome  wanted  him 
to  bring  consolation  to  our  missionaries  and  to 
survey  the  possibilities  of  new  developments  for 
the  Church.  Is  not  the  creation  of  the  new  Vicari- 
ate of  White  Horse  a  sign  that  Rome  looks 
ahead?  White  Horse  is  now  but  six  to  ten  flying 
hours  from  Edmonton  and  Vancouver.  As  the 
Church  followed  the  settler  West  so  will  she  also 
go  North. 

The  North  is  a  rough  and  ready  country.  Pio- 
neering there  is  still  in  its  hey-day.  For  a  long 
time  it  will  be  the  land  of  strong  characters  and 
robust  bodies.  But  as  those  pioneers  will  roll  back 
the  map  they  will  find  on  the  snows  of  the  North 
the  footprints  of  our  heroic  missionaries,  the 
Oblates  of  Mary.  One  cannot  read  "Amid  Snow 
and  Ice"  without  admiring  those  admirable 
priests  and  brothers  who  have  enkindled  and  kept 
burning  the  flame  of  our  Faith  amid  the  blasts 
of  the  northern  winds.  The  Church  loves  to  salute 
them  as  the  vanguard  of  that  other  army  which 
will  be  pressing  northward,  following  at  close 
range  those  pioneering  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  North  will  be  the  Canada  of  to-morrow. 

We  have  lived  long  enough  to  have  witnessed 
the  tremendous  transformation  that  has  taken 
place  in  our  Western  Provinces.  We  have  seen 
Mother  Church  grow  stronger  and  stronger  with 
the  passing  of  years.  A  native  clergy,  hospitals 
which  now  dot  the  countryside,  institutions  of 
learning,  stately  Cathedrals,  well-organized  dio- 
ceses, are  signs  of  her  ever-growing  vitality. 
Those  who  come  after  us  will  see  her  reaching  out 
to  the  fro/en  North,  to  the  very  confines  of  the 
Arctic.  It  is  exhilarating  to  live  in  times  like 
these  when  the  Church  is  in  the  making  in  a 
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yourig  country  like  Canada.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
nil  Catholic  Canadians  to  share  that  joy  by  shar- 
ing with  her  missionaries  the  responsibilities  that 
now  face  them  in  the  North.  Let  us  help  them  to 
roll  back  the  map  of  Canada,  "that  land  of 
magnificent  distances  and  illimitable  possibilities." 


FINAL  PROFESSIONS 
At  Home 

Our  mid-summer  Retreat  at  Toronto  was  con- 
ducted this  year  by  Reverend  D.  O'Donnell, 
C.Ss.R.  At  the  close  of  these  eight  days  of  spirit- 
ual renewal,  on  the  lovely  Feast  of  Our  Lady's 
Assumption,  Sister  Ann  O'Connor  had  the  joy 
of  making  the  final  dedication  of  her  life  to  the 
Master.  Renewal  of  vows  was  made  by  Sister 
Ella  Zink  and  Sister  Agnes  Sheehan.  Three  pos- 
tulants received  the  habit. 

The  Feast  Day  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Rever- 
end Father  Daly,  C.Ss.R.  After  the  vows  had 
been  pronounced,  both  he  and  Father  O'Donnell 
spoke  a  few  words  of  congratulation  and  en- 
couragement to  the  Sisters  making  or  renewing 
the  consecration  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
God. 

On  the  Missions 

On  the  same  beautiful  Feast  Day,  in  our  Con- 
vent chapel  at  Edson,  final  profession  was  made 
by  Sister  Edna  Del  and  and  Sister  Bertha  Jack- 
son. The  Retreat  preceding  the  Feast  was  given 
by  Reverend  W.  Ilingston,  S.J. 


MISSION  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  21st 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  His  Holi- 
ness, Pope  Pius  XII,  we  wish  to  remind  our  read- 
ers that  October  21st  will  be  observed  throughout 
the  world  as  Mission  Sunday.  This  clay,  set  aside 
by  the  Holy  See  to  focus  attention  upon  the  mis- 
sion apostolate,  affords  the  faithful  an  op- 
portunity to  take  an  active  part  in  the  magnifi- 
cent work  being  done  by  our  Missionary  bishops, 
priests,  brothers  and  sisters  in  winning  sou'.s  to 
Christ. 

Contributions  to  The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  on  Mission  Sunday  will  insure 
the  future  of  the  missionary  Church,  whether 
at.  home  or  in  foreign  fields.  Regardless  of  the 
hardships  which  they  must  face,  in  spite  of  the 
devastation  which  has  fallen  upon  so  many  of 
their  stations,  our  missionaries  are  ea<rer  and 
willing  to  continue  and  expand  their  work,  if  they 
have  your  help.  Prove  your  Catholicity  by  a 
generous  response  to  the  plea  of  Christ's  Vicar  for 
aid  to  his  own  pontifical  mission  aid  organization. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 


NIGHT  WATCH 

Ah.  let  it  be 

The  leaning  of  my  soul 
To  Thy  sweet  whisperings 

From  out  the  dark. 

For  each  still  hour 
But  brings  Thee  near  to  me 
And  in  the  night's  deep  silence 

Beats  Thy  Heart. 


Write  Injuries  in  Dust.  Benefits  in  marble. 


Suspicion  may  be  no  fault  but  showing  it  may 
be  a  great  one. 
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Plough  Some  of  Your  Earnings 


S.O.S 


into  the  Home  Mission  Field  of  Canada  where  the  harvest  is  so  plentiful  and 

the  labourers  are  so  few. 

THIS  IS  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 

By  giving  to  the  Missionary  Work  of  the 

SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 

You  contribute  to  the  conservation  and  propagation  of  the  Faith  in  your  own 
Country — Mother  Church  expects  every  Catholic  Canadian  to  do  his  duty. 

SISTERS  OF  SERVICE,  2  WELLESLEY  PLACE,  TORONTO 

Write  for  information 


THE  HARDEST  JOB  TO  DO,  IS  TO  DO  A  LITTLE  JOB  WELL. 
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Notes  and  Comments 


THE  HOPE  OF  THE  FUTURE 
IN  THE   CHRISTIAN  HOME 

The  value  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  consist  not  in  the  blind  ac- 
tion of  a  confused  multitude  but  in 
the  normal  organization  of  healthy 
and  large  families — under  the  re- 
spected authority  of  the  father; 
the  wise  and  vigilant  providence  of 
the  mother  and  the  intimate  and 
co-operative  unity  of  the  children. 

Each  family  grows  and  expands 
within  the  relationship  created  by 
the  ties  of  blood.  Further  mar- 
riage between  families  through 
their  harmonious  entwining,  forms 
mesh  and  mesh  a  whole  net,  the 
pliability  and  (firmness  of  which 
ensures  the  vital  unity  of  the  na- 
tion— that  great  family  settled  at 
the  hearth  of  the  mother  country 
— a  net  so  perfect  and  so  delicate 
that  each  mesh  which  breaks  or 
loosens  runs  the  risk  of  jeopard- 
ising both  the  integrity  of  the  net 
and  the  whole  organization  of  so- 
ciety. 

This  breakage  or  loosening — ■ 
this  weakening  or  degeneracy  of 
the  family,  with  all  its  nefarious 
consequences — occurs  whenever  an 
encroachment  is  made  on  the  sanc- 
tity or  indissolubility  of  marriage; 
the  loyalty  or  fecundity  of  wed- 
lock; whenever  parental  authority 
fails  through  abdication  of  the  par- 
ents or  disobedience  of  the  chil- 
dren. Fragments  of  broken  or  dis- 
rupted families  are  hardly  more  fit 
to  form  a  healthy  and  stable  so- 
ciety than  the  amorphous  conglom- 
eration of  individuals  we  have 
previously  mentioned. 

Great  indeed,  noble  and  pure,  is 
the  bliss  of  the  patriarchal  home, 
untouched  in  its  integrity  and  dig- 
nity. But  who  could  deny  that  this 
happiness  is  the  reward  of  the  ful- 
filment of  austere  duties,  of  vic- 
tory against  obstacles  and  the  un- 
ruly passions  and  temptations  of 
the  flesh  and  of  the  heart? 
— Holy  Father  P.P.  XII  to  France 


EPITAPH 

My  dear  friend,  as  you  pass  by, 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I; 
As  I  am  now,  so  you  must  be, 
So  then  prepare  to  follow  me. 

Some  passer-by  had  scratched  this 
"comment: " 

To  folloio  you  I'm  not  content 
Until  I  know  which  way  you  went. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD 

Have  you  ever  stood  by  the  side 
of  an  open  grave  as  a  coffin  was  be- 
ing lowered  into  the  earth?  Have 
you  seen  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
parted watching  the  slow  descent 
through  eyes  dim  with  tears?  Have 
you  heard  the  convulsive  sobs  as 
the  clay  rattled  on  the  coffin?  Have 
you  watched  them  turn  away  with 
bowed  heads  and  stumbling  feet 
as  the  last  sod  was  placed  upon 
the  mound? 

And,  mayhap,  you  have  pictured 
the  bereaved  ones  returning  to 
the  home  where  forevermbre  there 
will  be  a  vacant  chair.  In  your 
mind's  eye  you  see  them  sitting 
there  in  the  dark,  wondering  how 
they  will  ever  take  up  the  threads 
of  a  broken  life  or  if  life  can  ever 
be  the  same  again. 

But  the  days  pass  and  the  years. 
The  grass  grows  green  on  what  was 
a  red-brown  grave.  Life  goes  on, 
and  the  vacant  chair  no  longer 
evokes  sad  memories.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  thank  God  for  the 
healing  touch  of  Time.  Our  dead 
would  not  wish  us  to  mourn  for 
them  unduly. 

But  there  is  something  our  dead 
wish  for.  If  you  listen,  intently  to 
the  sighing  of  the  November  winds 
you  can  hear  them  pleading:  "Have 
pity  on  me,  have  pity  on  me,  at 
least  you  my  friends,  for  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  hath  touched  me." 
From  their  purgatorial  resting- 
place  they  ask  for  the  charity  of 
our  prayers.  Helpless  in  the  prison 
place  of  Divine  justice,  they  look 
to  us  to  swing  wide  the  gates  to 
eternal  peace  and  felicity.  "Have 
pity  on  me."  Ah,  when  they  were 
with  us  in  sickness  and  in  suffer- 
ing we  had  pity  on  them.  No  vigil 
was  too  wearisome,  no  task  too  diffi- 
cult, if  only  we  could  bring  them 
relief.  But  they  are  sick  even  now, 
patients  in  the  hospital  for  sick 
souls,  and  because  we  cannot  see 
them  with  our  corporal  eyes,  can 
we  put  them  out  of  our  thoughts 
and  forget  the  healing  ministration 
of  prayer,  of  Holy  Mass  offered,  of 
Holy  Communion  received? 

Our  dead  are  ours  now  as  they 
were  ours  in  life.  They  need  us  now 
even  more  than  they  needed  us 
then.  And  if  our  love  cannot  reach 
beyond  the  grave,  then  it  was  but 
the  travesty  of  a  holy  thing. 

— Canadian  Freeman. 


ADVICE  OF  A  CHAMPION  BOXER 

Commdr.  Gene  Tunney,  former 
world  heavyweight  boxing  cham- 
pion, now  serving  with  the  U.S. 
Navy,  was  asked  by  the  Sydney 
Catholic  World  for  a  message  to 
Australian  sport-loving  boys.  He 
said: 

"Tell  them  this:  there  is  no 
glory  in  this  world  worth  while 
except  the  glory  we  give  to  God. 
Organised  religion  is  the  only 
vehicle  towards  that  end. 

"It's  all  right  to  love  nature," 
he  continued;  "it's  fine  to  go  out 
into  the  sun  and  build  up  the 
body  beautiful,  but  young  men 
should  remember  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton's words  about  the  Greeks: 
'They  loved  nature  so  much  that 
they  became  unnatural.' 

"The  practice  of  daily  reli- 
gious obligations  brings  man 
close  to  God.  If  a  young  man 
wishes  to  become  a  champion 
athlete  he  must  live  by  the  rules 
that  make  for  expertness:  clean 
living,  clean  thinking  and  clean 
habits  of  mind." 


CATHOLICS  FOR  KOREA 

We  have  recently  learned  with 
interest  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
organization  — ■  "Catholics  for 
Korea"  with  headquarters  at  306 
West  153rd  St.,  New  York. 

At  the  Cairo  Conference  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  President  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  pledged  freedom  and  in- 
dependence to  the  twenty-five 
million  Koreans  who  have  been 
subject  to  the  Japanese  for  over 
40  years. 

Certain  threats  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Cairo  pledge  seem  to  be 
appearing  on  the  international 
horizon.  Believing  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea  is  a  matter  of 
justice  and  to  the  best  interest  of 
future  world  peace,  this  new  organ- 
ization is  seeking  to  give  publicity 
to  the  facts  concerning  Korea,  so 
that  the  Cairo  pledge  may  be  given 
the  support  of  an  informed  public 
opinion. 
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Edson 

NEWS  NOTES 

THE  hospital  put  on  its  usual  summer  show. 
Babies,  and  beauties  they  were,  came  crowd- 
ing to  town.     There's  only  one  beautiful 
baby  in  the  world  and  every  mother  has  it. 
#      #  # 

The  tonsil  and  adenoid  season  was  a  howling 
success.  Some  tots  faced  the  ordeal  with  cour- 
age, while  others  were  rebels  and  showed  quite 
a  bit  of  action.  One  little  lad,  protesting  vigor- 
ously, said  to  his  mother,  who  was  signing  the 
"Consent  for  Operation" — "Don't  sign  it,  mother, 
'cause  I'll  tear  it  up." 

A  four-year-old  tot,  a  precocious  blonde,  met 
one  of  the  Sisters  and  said  with  a  lisp,  "I  am 
going  to  your  houth  to  take  my  tonthils  out !" 

Another  lad,  a  Romeo  of  tender  years,  after 
enjoying  his  tonsilectomy  none  too  well,  saved 
his  face,  by  bringing  Sister  M.  a  piece  of  his 
birthday  cake  and  a  bouquet  of  sweet  peas. 

TP 

We  had  an  unexpected  but  delightful  visit 
from  Dr.  Bow,  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Health. 
Dr.  Bow.  accompanied  by  Sister  Superior,  in- 
spected the  hospital.  We  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  his  visit  and  look  forward  to  renewing  his 
acquaintance. 

%r  3fe 

Retreat  time  was  a  spiritual  holiday.  Father 
W.  H.  Kingston,  S.J.,  was  the  Retreat  Master. 
The  Retreat  was  divided  into  two  periods — One 
Eight  Day  and  One  Five  Day.  Sisters  from  six 
Missions  attended.  Father  Hingston's  presenta- 
tion of  the  Spiritual  Life  had  few  pretensions. 
His  word  pictures  made  immediate  and  indelible 
impressions  on  the  mind  and  His  interpretation  of 
the  religious  life  gave  much  food  for  spiritual 
thought,  and  courage  to  carry  on. 

On  Our  Lady's  Day,  August  15th,  two  Sisters 
had  the  happiness  of  making  their  Final  Pro- 
fession, Sister  Edna  Deland,  St.  John's,  Quebec, 
and  Sister  Bertha  Jackson,  Dartmouth,  Nova 
Scotia.  Here  in  our  little  Western  Convent  Chapel 
these  two  S.O.S.  "who  came  out  of  the  East," 
vowed  themselves  "to  serve"  their  Spouse  forever. 

M   *  JL  (f|! 

Although  it  was  Retreat  time  for  the  Sisters, 
we  did  not  have  the  monopoly  on  God's  love  and 
grace.  One  morning,  four  male  patients  came  to 
chapel  to  receive  Him;  another  morning  two 
young  mothers,  about  to  be  discharged,,  came  also. 

IT  IS  BETTER  TO  GIVE  THAN  TO  LEND 


Edits 

And  so  it  went — the  sinner  glad  to  come  back 
and  be  friends  again; — and  the  newborn,  bap- 
tized and  made  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

An  S.O.S.  hospital  is  a  hostel,  a  school  and  a 
social  work  centre  all  in  one.  A  mother  from  out 
of  town  and  over  the  mountain  brought  her  two 
small  daughters  in  to  us  and  asked  to  have  them 
instructed  for  First  Communion.  They  were  shy. 
young,  coltish  things  at  first,  but  reacted  to 
friendly  overtures,  and  after  strenuous  hours 
each  day  and  evening,  Father  L.  accepted  them 
for  First  Communion.  That  was  the  major  part 
of  it;  but  daily  lunches,  veils,  beads  and  books, 
beds  and  baths  and  other  things  that  are  essen- 
lials  to  the  material  side  had  to  be  found  and  sup- 
plied. But  it  was  a  labour  of  love,  for  two  more 
little  hearts  were  made  ready  for  Christ  Our 
Lord. 


SOWING  SEEDS  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  ROCKIES 

The  place  has  a  pretentious,  colorful  name,  but 
it  is  an  unpretentious,  colorless  place.  You  may 
never  have  heard  of  it  but  it  is  the  nearest  to  the 
skies  of  all  the  inhabited  places  in  this  part  of  the 
earth.  It  is  a  mining  camp  in  the  Rockies,  where 
men  of  thirty-seven  nations  meet  to  mine  coal — a 
place  which  at  first  sight  takes  you  right  out  of 
the  world,  and  at  the  second,  puts  you  more  than 
ever  in  it.  The  camp  is  a  closed  one;  there  are  no 
private  enterprises  and  one  coming  in  from  the 
outside,  feels  like  a  goldfish  in  a  group.  Its  vices, 
like  its  dogs  that  roam  the  roads  are  legion,  but 
the  children,  starry-eyed  and  eager,  are  the 
world's  darlings.  It  was  because  of  the  children 
we  were  there.  There  are  three  chapels  of  various 
faiths,  ours  included,  which  are  patronized  by  a 
few  women  and  children,  while  the  tavern  is  the 
centre  for  the  men.  The  stark,  naked  mountains 
close  in  on  the  murky  white  Company  houses 
built  crazily  at  their  feet.  A  narrow  mountain 
stream  runs  fearlessly  through  one  end  of  the 
camp  to  meet  its  brother  stream  in  the  mountains 
beyond.  In  these  days  the  camp  is  getting  its 
share  of  wartime  prosperity,  and  hundreds  of 
men  toil  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Accidents  are 
none  too  rare — it  is  news  if  a  man  dies  in  bed  in- 
stead of  starting  his  Eternity  in  the  coal  mine. 

Who  wouldn't  be  an  S.O.S.  on  a  trip  like  this 
With  silver  moonlight  stealing  like  an  angel's  kiss 
Down  lofty  mountains?  Who  would  give  a  rap 
For  Bridge  and  Teas  and  Social  Fluff, 
When  heaven  calls  to  mining  camps, 
Where  little  children  learn  of  life  so  rough. 

0  IT  COSTS  ABOUT  THE  SAME,  ANYWAY. 


THE  FIELD  AT  HOME 


Every  year  we  open  summer  school  Lore.  Our 
work  is  with  the  little  ones  and  big  ones,  too,  if 
they  can  be  interested,  but  every  year  the  seed 
has  to  be  sown  afresh,  despite  the  fact  that  our 
Religions  Correspondence  courses  are  forwarded 
to  all  the  children.  After  a  two  weeks'  survey  of 
the  camp  we  felt  that  an  orderly  liquidation  of 
all  religious  practices,  plus  matrimonial  difficul- 
ties was  gradually,  substituting  Communism  for 
God.  Our  attempts  to  interest  the  parents  of  some 
particular  children  met  with  cold  indifference, 
while  the  children,  eager  and  anxious,  stood  by 
and  listened  in.  We  lost  out  completely  in  one 
case  where  we  were  most  anxious  to  have  the  lad 
for  instruction.  He  came  one  day  and  failed  to 
come  again — he  was  cutting  wood  to  make  money 
for  his  holidays.  Two  other  lads  quit  with  parental 
approval,  one  to  work  on  a  beer  truck,  the  other 
to  go  fishing. 

Despite  the  many  handicaps,  and  the  glower- 
ing disapproval  of  some,  we  started  our  two  classes 
in  the  little  parish  church.  Sister  M.  took  her 
wee  niies  in  the  church  proper,  while  Sister  0.  in- 
structed the  seniors,  in  the  basement.  The  first 
two  days  were  warm  and  sunny  and  the  teaching 
quarters  were  livable.  On  the  third  day  snow  fell 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  fire.  Un- 
aequainted  with  Western  winds  and  ways,  Sister 
O.  started  a  blaze  which  created  a  smoke  screen 
in  the  church  above.  Sister  M.  arrived  promptly 
to  protest  vigorously  that  her  pupils  would  have 
to  wear  gas  masks  if  Sister  0.  continued  to  stoke. 
With  the  experience  of  many  fires  behind  her, 
Sister  M.  built  a  non-smoke  fire.  The  next  morn- 
ing dawned  damp  and  cold,  and  when  Sister  0. 
attempted  another  fire,  the  boys  and  girls 
advised  her  "to  let  Sister  M.  do  it." 

The  First  Communion  Class  consisted  of  twelve 
bright  youngsters,  who  attended  every  day 
and  asked  the  usual  questions.  First  Communi- 
cants everywhere  always  seem  separate  and  apart. 
The  preparation  for  the  occasion  enters  into  the 
little  ones  and  they  live  and  learn  for  the  great 
day.  Sister  M.  loves  to  sing  and  her  little  tots 
looked  like  fairy  maids,  all  shiny  and  bright,  as 
they  gathered  round  her  to  learn  their  Com- 
munion hymn.  Apart  from  the  usual  Catechism 
procedure,  they  learned  the  early  Bible  stories 
and  did  miniature  project  work  on  the  "Ave 
Maria."  A  spiritual  bouquet,  the  child's  Commun- 
ion clay  offering,  was  made  and  given  to  the  par- 
ents. 

The  Senior  group,  girls  in  the  majority,  had  a 
busy  two  weeks.  Christian  doctrine,  Bible  His- 
tory, and  the  Mass  project  completed  the  pro- 
gram. Two  soft-eyed  Italian  lads  were  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  serving  Mass.  It  was  very 
encouraging  to  hear  the  full-toned  Latin  re- 
sponses come  so  easy  to  them.  Red-eassocked  and 
with  awe-struck  faces,  a  blond  and  a  brown-hair- 
ed hoy  assisted  the  pastor  on  First  Communion 


First  Communicants  in  the  Rockies 


morning.  After  Mass  breakfast  was  served  in  the 
basement  and  Father  Y.  was  present  to  congratu- 
late the  children  and  to  present  the  prizes.  The 
two  short  weeks  were  over.  We  returned  the  bor- 
rowed blackboards,  changed  the  classroom  into  a 
chapel  and  the  basement  into  itself  again,  locked 
the  doors  and  turned  in  the  keys.  We  packed  our 
grips  and  ourselves  into  Father  Y's  Plymouth  and 
started  northward.  Glorious  indeed  was  God's 
world  around  us  as  we  climbed  the  Rockies  to- 
wards home,  but  more  glorious  indeed  is  God's 
world  within  us,  if  we  try  to  share  it  with  His 
less  fortunate  ones. 


I'VE  BEEN  REMEMBERING 

The  echo  through  the  pine  wood  of  a  little 
girl's  laughter  and  the  whinny  of  a  horse,  and 
so  strangely  does  memory  act  that  I  am  back  with 
you  all  again.  The  farm — the  fields  of  new-mown 
hay  with  its  sweet  scent;  the  happy  voices  of 
children  at  play  mingled  with  the  playful  barking 
of  a  puppy ;  the  constant  rush  of  the  water  in  the 
creek  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  as  it  tumbles  and 
splashes  over  the  rocks.  We  liked  to  go  down  to 
the  creek  and  sit  on  the  moss-covered  stumps. 
One  night  we  picked  handfuls  of  juicy  red  rasp- 
berries from  bushes  hanging  over  the  high  bank. 
Do  you  remember  the  look  on  Thora's  face  when 
she  first  tasted  them?  In  the  whole  of  her  One 
Year  she  had  never  tasted  anything  so  delicious! 

Every  morning  we  went  to  the  "Church  Room" 
as  you  called  it.  The  first  time  we  began  our  les- 
sons, you  listened  in  wide-eyed  amazement  to 
stories  about  our  holy  religion.  You  had  always 
thought  God  was  "magic"  and  it  was  something 
new  and  beautiful  to  know  that  God  was  Some- 
body who  lived  in  you,  Who  was  interested  in 
everything  about  you  and  Who  always  wanted 
you  to  include  Him  in  your  plans.  Why,  it  made 
such  a  difference — it  wasn't  half  so  hard  to  wash 


TRUE  GENEROSITY  IS  THE  ABILITY  TO  ACCEPT  INGRATITUDE. 
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Riding  the  Goat 

the  dishes,  to  help  haul  water,  or  to  do  any  of  the 
other  hundred-and-one  things  you  hadn't  particu- 
larly liked  doing — when  you  knew  He  was  there 
to  help  you. 

After  lessons  one  day  you  introduced  me  to  the 
goats.  You  showed  me  how  to  harness  them  and 
how  they  would  pull  your  small  wagon  with  a 
cream  can  on  it.  Then  there  were  the  tiny  calves 
and  Old  Nellie,  the  saddle  horse.  Nellie,  usually  a 
model  of  patience  and  obedience,  had  made  up  her 
mind  on  some  points.  The  night  we  were  going 
around  the  lake  a  few  miles,  she  went  a  certain 
distance  and  then  flatly  refused  to  go  further 
and  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  change  her. 
The  only  alternative  was  to  come  home  and  she 
lost  no  time  in  returning. 

Memories !  And  now  while  I  am  so  thirsty 
after  a  few  hours  of  blueberry  picking,  I  would 
love  to  skip  across  your  meadow,  climb  the  rail 
bars,  follow  the  twisted  paths  over  the  springy 
turf  and  discover  once  again  the  little  spring, 
almost  smothered  in  vines,  from  which  such  cool 
refreshing  waters  come  gushing.  And  I  would  love 
to  see  those  innocent  eyes  sparkle  once  again 
when  they  light  up  with  the  realization  of  the 
onlv  knowledge  necessary  to  salvation — "to  know 
Him." 


GOING  HIS  WAY! 

What  an  admirable  subject  for  meditation ! 
Daily  we  move  onward — in  some  direction !  Too 
often  we  walk  the  path  of  or  own  choosing  be- 
cause most  of  us  are  egotistical  enough  to  have 
great  confidence  in  our  own  way  of  going,  acting 
and  thinking.  Yet — how  mistaken  we  often  are, 
and  even  when  we  do  take  the  right  road,  how 
frequently  we  stumble  over  obstacles,  and  wander 
aimlessly  along  as  though  our  journey  had  no 
objective. 

Doubtless  we  all  hope,  in  some  vague  way,  at 

IN  THE  END  THE  THINGS  THAT  COUNT 


least,  that  our  earthly  pilgrimage  will  bring  us 
to  Eternal  Happiness.  Would  it  not  be  well,  then, 
to  seek  guidance  in  choosing  the  direction  in 
which  we  shall  walk  to  attain  this  desirable  goal? 
Our  own  ideas  may  be  excellent  in  worldly  mat- 
ters and  perhaps  no  one  could  improve  on  our 
method  of  journeying  to  San  Francisco  by  train, 
or  by  air.  The  way  to  heaven,  however,  is  a  very 
different  proposition  and  he  would  indeed  be  a 
bold  traveller,  if  not  a  presumptuous  one,  who 
considered  he  could  go  his  own  way  on  so  "other- 
worldly" a  journey. 

Is  there  a  guide  available?  Assuredly.  A 
God  who  died  to  assure  our  eternal  happiness 
could  not  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  how  we  should 
attain  it.  We  have,  in  fact,  three  guides— any 
or  all  of  which  may  be  consulted  at  a  moment's 
notice.  We  might  call  them  the  three  C's — Consci- 
ence, Commandments  and  the  Church,  to  list  them 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  given  to 
man.  And  if  we  are  faithful  in  following  the 
counsels  of  this  Big  Three  we  may  have  every 
confidence  that  we  are  "Going  His  Way." 


OUR  ZEALOUS  AUXILIARIES 

Prom  St.  Michael's  Academy,  Chatham,  N.B.. 
comes  the  following  little  letter  with  enclosed 
money  order  for  $33.00.  The  pupils  of  St.  Michael's 
have  been  enthusiastic  helpers  of  S.O.S.  missions 
for  many  years,  and  we  are  sincerely  grateful 
to  them  and  to  their  teachers  for  the  substantial 
assistance  rendered  to  our  work  of  teaching  re- 
ligion by  correspondence : 
D<jar  Sisters: 

Here  is  another  donation  to  help  the  work  of 
the  Western  Missions.  This  money  was  collected 
by  Grades  1,  3,  5  and  8.  Ten  dollars  is  for  two 
complete  catechism  courses,  one  dollar  for  stamps 
and  the  remainder  for  First  Communion  Courses. 

This  closes  our  mission  work  for  the  term,  but 
we  hope  to  continue  when  school  re-opens. 

The  Junior  Crusaders, 
St.  Michael's  Academv 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 
AND  HELP  THE 
SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
TO  PRESERVE  THE  FAITH 
IN  CANADA 


ARE  THE  THINGS  THAT  CAN'T  BE  COUNTED. 
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She  Saw  the  Pope 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  to 
our  Sisters  in  Ottawa  by  a  member  of  St.  Antho- 
ny's Club  serving  Overseas  as  a  CWAC  give 
interesting  impressions  of  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent : 

Dear  Sisters :  Many  things  have  happened  to 
me  since  I  saw  you — much  of  it  is  the  excuse  for 
my  not  writing.  In  January  1  was  sent  to  Italy  to 
replace  one  of  the  CWAC's  who  married  out 
there,  because  a  husband  and  wife  cannot  serve 
in  the  same  theatre  of  war,  so  she  had  to  return 
to  England.  I  was  the  only  CWAC  on  the  ship, 
so  I  had  no  competition  and  had  a  wonderful 
time. 

We  were  stationed  in  Rome,  and  my  sole  ambi- 
tion was  to  see  the  Pope !  I  did  see  him  on  two 
occasions  and  had  many  articles  blessed  by  him. 
Never  in  my  life  was  I  so  overwhelmed  and  so 
happy.  There  were  seventeen  CWAC's  in  Rome 
and  they  made  me  very  welcome.  Shortly  after 
arriving  I  heard  the  Canadians  were  leaving.  It 
was  only  a  rumour  but  I  thought  I  had  better 
waste  no  time  so  went  sight-seeing  as  often  as 
possible.  I  couldn't  begin  to  mention  the  inter- 
esting things  I  saw.  It  was  wonderful  and  as  long 
as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  Rome.  We  managed 
a  trip  to  Florence  and  another  to  Naples,  pass- 
ing through  Casino  en  route.  Signs  of  war  are  evi- 
dent throughout  the  country.  If  ever  any  people 
deserve  pity  the  Italians  do.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  all  CWACs  returned  to  England. 

We  were  in  London  for  VE-Day.  It  was  great 
to  see  everyone  "all  smiles."    I've  never  seen 


Ottawa  C.W.A.C.  in  Rome 

THE  MAN  WHO  SAYS  HE  HAS  S 


such  mobs.  We  heard  the  King's  speech,  stand- 
ing outside  Buckingham  Palace — and  then  the 
loud  cheers  brought  the  Royal  family  out  on  the 
balcony!  London  looked  beautiful  in  floodlights 
— drab  and  ugly  buildings  looked  grand.  It  was 
a  pretty  sight  for  us,  so  you  can  imagine  what  it 
meant  to  those  who  hadn't  seen  them  for  six  years. 
Last  week  three  of  us  made  a  hundred  mile  trip, 
via  bicycle.  We  saw  the  "white  cliffs  of  Dover" 
and  Canterbury  Cathedral  en  route.  We  enjoyed 
it  very  much,  even  though  we  were  drenched 
several  times. 

We  are  all  waiting  for  our  turn  to  go  home, 
but  so  far  have  heard  nothing  about  it.  I  would 
love  to  see  Paris  before  returning  to  Canada. 
We  are  keeping  our  fingers  crossed  as  the  latest 
rumours  say  we  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
spending  a  leave  there. 


BLESSED  ARE  THE  CLEAN  OF  SPEECH ! 

"Two  young  men  in  a  factory  found  the  conver- 
sation of  their  fellow-workers  distasteful  and 
filthy,  to  say  the  least.  So  they  decided  to  find 
interesting  and  unusual  things  to  talk  about  in 
their  lunch  time.  They  started  with  travel  and 
history,  and  then  passed  on  to  religion  and 
Catholicism. 

"These  were  unusual  and  strange  enough  sub- 
jects to  take  up  quite  a  few  lunch  hours.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  buy  books  to  clear  up  one  or 
two  points,  and  then  there  followed  a  visit  to  a 
church,  Mass  and  instructions  from  a  priest;  both 
were  at  length  received  into  the  true  Faith.  A 
girl  friend  became  interested  in  these  lunch-time 
talks,  with  the  result  that  she,  too,  entered  the 
Church  and  became  a  nun. 

"One  of  the  young  men  had  a  brother,  who  also 
became  interested  anl  finally  entered  the  Church. 
These  two  young  men  have  both  married  Catholic 
girls.  Their  gift  of  Faith  appears  to  be  a  direct 
reward  for  their  determination  to  avoid  bad 
talk."  D.D.H. 


George  Bernard  Shaw  once  encountered  Alfred 
Hitchcock  in  London.  Hitchcock  is  the  picture 
director,  as  famous  for  his  cinema  technique  as 
for  the  amazing  rotundity  of  his  middle,  and  who 
eats  copiously. 

"To  look  at  you,  Mr.  Shaw,  one  would  think 
there  already  was  a  famine  in  England,"  said 
the  very  fat  Mr.  Hitchcock. 

"And  to  look  at  you,"  was  the  Shavian  re- 
joinder, "one  would  think  you  had  caused  it." 


Give  all  thou  canst;  High  Heaven  rejects 
the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more. 
ILLUSIONS  HAS  AT  LEAST  ONE. 
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EXCHANGING  PRINT  FOR  SPEECH 


Correspondence  Teachers  Make  Personal  Contacts 


SISTERS  who  devote  their  days  to  religious 
instruction  by  correspondence  can  well  under- 
stand the  restlessness  and  joyous  anticipation 
of  the  average  school  boy  when  signs  of  balmy 
summer  days  are  approaching  and  he  will  soon 
be  free  from  text-books,  ink  and  exams.  We,  too, 
love  that  feeling  of  satisfaction,  of  leisurely  wip- 
ing clean  the  red  and  black  ink  from  our  pen 
points  and  placing  the  glass  tops  on  the  respective 
coloured  ink  pots — putting  all  things  in  order  be- 
fore we  say  adieu  to  these  tokens  of  missionary 
work  for  two  whole  months ! 

Our  thoughts  and  attention  are  now  transferr- 
ed from  the  silent  apostolate  of  the  pen  to  the 
wide  open  spaces  of  the  West  where  souls  dear 
to  Christ  eagerly  await  our  coming.  And  perhaps 
you  might  hear  a  missionary  sister  express  her 
feelings  by  humming  around  the  house  the  lines 
of  the  popular  song:  "Give  me  land,  lots  of  land." 

The  office  now  takes  on  the  annual  pre-vaca- 
t ion  school  disorder.  Tests,  books,  charts  and  pro- 
jects upon  every  subject  to  be  found  in  the  cate- 
chism, are  unearthed  from  trunks,  boxes  and 
special  folders,  where  they  have  been  carefully 
preserved  since  the  previous  summer.  We  are  like 
high  pressure  salesmen  looking  around  for  catchy 
ideas  with  a  new  line  of  talk  to  make  lessons  in 
religion  pleasing  and  attractive,  as  well  as  easy 
for  the  minds  of  little  students  to  grasp.  The  time 
passes  so  rapidly  that  the  day  for  departure  is 
with  us  and  we  have  to  leave  with  many  ideas 
still  in  the  back  of  our  heads,  and  when  it  comes 
to  travelling  the  easiest  way  to  carry  ideas 
around  is  in  the  head. 


When  the  list  of  our  assigned  vacation  schools 
comes  from  the  Chancery  Office,  the  map  of 
Saskatchewan  becomes  the  most  popular  and 
interesting  thing  hanging  on  the  wall.  The  next 
hour  is  spent  in  the  complicated  task  of  following 
the  lines  of  the  C.P.R.  or  C.N.R.,  with  Wagner's 
Guide  as  a  none  too  helpful  text  book.  Sometimes, 
after  untangling  the  railway  routes,  we  find  the 
places  we  are  looking  for  are  not  even  on  the 
map.  But  the  fussing  and  guessing  of  where  and 
how  to  get  there  is  just  as  thrilling.  Since  the  rail- 
way is  not  to  be  the  mode  of  travelling  for  all  of 
us  we  look  up  the  Bus  Line  book  and  consult  it 
witli  the  same  minute  diligence. 

Once  out  on  the  Mission  Field,  what  a  great 
sigh  of  relief  and  fervent  "Thanks  be  to  God" 
when  the  first  day  of  teaching  has  passed.  When 
you  get  your  first  glimpse  at  the  class,  usually 
playing  outside  of  school  or  church,  your  nervous 
eyes  seem  to  see  hundreds  of  children  when  there 
are  only  forty-five  or  sixty.  To  find  yourself  the 
focus  of  so  many  curious  eyes  is  an  ordeal,  no 
matter  how  composed  you  try  to  be,  and  you  can- 
not help  wondering  if  you  will  measure  up  to  ex- 
pectations. 

After  years  of  teaching  vacation  school,  one 
might  be  inclined  to  think  that  interest  would 
become  dim  and  enthusiasm  lag  with  repetition, 
but  each  succeeding  year  gives  proof  of  the  eter- 
nal youth  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  evidenced 
by  the  eagerness  and  love  for  learning  of  her 
truths  in  the  hearts  of  little  children. 

Every  vacation  school  is  different,  but  each  has 
its  angelic  pupils  and  those  not  so  angelic,  who 
would  be  the  answer  to  the  question: 
•'Why  mothers  get  grey."  These  little 
rascals  (blame  it  on  the  poor  boys)  seem 
to  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  mischief 
packed  away  for  just  this  occasion — from 
squirting  water  on  tearful  girls  to  climb- 
ing the  church  roof.  Without  knowing  it 
these  troublesome  tykes  put  vim  and  life 
into  vacation  schools  and  give  the  teacher 
something  to  work  on. 

Billie  was  one  of  those  "angelic  ones" 
who  saw  in  vacation  school  a  wonderful 
chance  of  fulfilling  his  high  and  holy 
ambition  to  serve  at  Benediction  since 
Father  would  be  at  the  mission  all  week 
and  "with  no  Latin  to  learn,  only  the  cen- 
ser to  swing  it  would  be  real  easy."  Every 
day.  after  school.  Billie  would  ask'  the 
Vacation  School  Pupils,  with  Teacher  and  Pastor  Same    question:    "Sister,    do    you  know 

LIFE'S  EVENING  WILL  TAKE  ITS  CHARACTER  FROM  THE  DAY  THAT  PRECEDED  IT. 
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Climbing  the  Church  Roof 

where  Father  is?"  Every  day  he  received  the 
same  answer:  "No,  Billie.  T  have  no  idea  where 
lie  is."  Then  away  Billie  would  foot  it  to  the 
pastor's  headquarters  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary permission  to  appear  on  the  altar  for 
Benediction.  The  incident  doesn't  seem  very 
striking-,  but,  oh,  to  see  the  light  of  proud  con- 
quest on  Billie's  face  when  he  would  walk  up  the 
aisle,  dressed  in  cassock  and  surplice,  to  ring  the 
church  bell  for  Benediction.  It  was  like  treading 
the  path  to  heaven  to  have  this  occasion  to  walk 
up  the  centre  aisle  when  the  other  children  and 
their  elders  were  in  the  pews. 

Little  Johnny  was  doing  his  best  to  master  the 
long  Act  of  Contrition  for  his  first  Confession. 
As  he  was  not  being  very  successful  at  it,  his 
sister  offered  to  coach  him  at  home.  The  next 
morning  Sister  met  the  small  penitent  outside 
the  church,  smiling  and  happy.  "Well,  Johnny, 
how  is  the  Act  of  Contrition  coming  along?"  "Oh. 
fine,  Sister,"  replied  Johnny,  "I  got  clown  as  far 
as  the  pains  of  hell  last  night." 

And  there  was  the  other  "angelic  one"  who 
would  insist  on  bringing  her  Act  of  Contrition 
to  this  dramatic  and  tragic  close:  "To  confess 
my  sins,  to  do  penance  and  to  end  my  life.  Amen." 

The  twins  and  Marie  were  listening  intently 
to  Sister  making  an  examination  of  conscience 
to  help  them  to  find  out  their  little  sins  for  First 
Confession.  The  state  of  their  tender  conscience 
was  made  very  evident  by  the  affirmative  or 
negative  nocl  of  the  head  as  the  list  of  sins  grew 
in  length.  At  the  seventh  commandment  on  petty 
stealing  Marie  with  sweet  simplicity  looked  at 
Sister  with  her  deep  blue  eyes  and  said,  "Sister, 
I  never  steal,  I  just  tell  little  lies."  And  speak- 
ing of  swearing:  "Gosh,  Sister,"  said  the  terrible 
Junior,  "you  should  hear  my  Daddy  swear  when 
the  car  won't  start !"  Yes,  it  is  surprising,  but 
the  truth  will  come  out  in  a  catechism  class. 

The  project  with  the  background  of  flannel 
cloth  to  take  the  place  of  the  school  blackboard 


was  gazed  upon  with  open-mouthed  wonder.  As 
the  story  of  the  Creation  unfolded,  the  figures 
were  placed  upon  the  flannel  and  stuck  there 
without  falling  off,  and  this  fact  caused  great 
speculation  and  guessing  as  to  just  how  it  was 
done.  During  the  day  they  found  out  that  the 
"secret  sticking  process"  was  a  small  piece  of 
flannel  glued  to  the  back  of  each  figure.  This 
could  hold  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  all  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  in  place  and  made  a  beautiful 
picture  to  be  impressed  upon  their  minds. 

We  return  home  again  and  get  settled  into  the 
same  old  familiar  seat  at  the  desk — take  the  tops 
off  the  ink-pots,  take  out  the  text  books  and  the 
pens  and  carry  on  with  quiet  zeal  the  work  for 
souls  we  so  joyfully  stopped  two  months  ago. 

S.O.S. 


WHAT  CHILDREN  HAVE  SAID  OR  WRITTEN 

Man  is  composed  of  body  and  soul  and  skeleton. 

The  two  qualities  of  the  soul  are  inside  and 
outside. 

A  thing  is  done  wilfully  when  we  know  it  is  rough 
and  still  do  it. 

Our  Lord  changed  water  into  wine,  multiplied 
loaves,  healed  the  sick  and  raised  the  Devil. 

The  Church  teaches  us  what  to  do  and  what  to 
forget  in  order  to  reach  heaven. 

Acrimony,  sometimes  called  holy,  is  another 
name  for  marriage. 

The  Israelites  made  a  golden  calf  because  they 
hadn't  enough  gold  to  make  a  cow. 

Simon  <le  Montfort  formed  what  was  known  as 
the  Mad  Parliament;  it  is  something  the  same 
as  it  is  now. 


To  commune  is  to  share  something  with  some- 
one and  Divine  contemplation  is  communing  with 
God. 

Our  communings  with  one  another  should  be 
but  an  indirect  way  of  communing  with  God. 
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Minton  Church  Is  Blessed 

LIKE  many  rural  parishes  of  Saskatchewan, 
Minton  had  waited  a  long  time  for  its 
Church.  By  1939  it  had  reached  the 
stage  of  holding  a  series  of  meetings  to  decide 
what  could  be  done.  The  far-seeing  pastor  had 
some  years  before  acquired  at  a  very  little  cost 
an  pxtensive  piece  of  property  facing  the  new 
highway. 

In  1940  the  framework  of  the  Church  became  a 
reality  and  they  were  able  to  have  Mass  in  the 
basement.  During  that  season  hundreds  of  trees 
were  planted  and  the  surroundings  changed  from 
prairie  to  something  very  like  a  large  garden. 
An  artesian  well  was  located  on  the  grounds 
which  assured  a  constant  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation. 

The  church  was  being  paid  for  as  it  was  built 
so  it  had  all  the  earmarks  of  slow  but  sure  growth. 
With  the  years  came  such  accessories  as  a  new 
altar,  confessionals,  pews,  windows  in  the  church 
proper,  and  brick  finishing.  All  of  this  time  one 
rather  pathetic  stove  furnished  such  heat  as 
there  Avas.  In  1944  a  furnace  was  purchased. 
This  really  gave  heat,  a  luxury  hitherto  unknown 
in  that  cold  cement  basement. 

During  the  winter  1944-45  the  pastor  and  the 
men  of  Minton,  in  their  spare  time,  finished  the 
inside  of  the  church.  It  was  all  done  locally — 
even  the  designing  of  the  Communion  Rail.  This 
intimate  sharing  of  plans  and  energy  is  perhaps 
the  secret  of  the  people's  enthusiasm.  After  all, 
taking  a  few  dollars  from  one's  pocket  does  not 
produce  a  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  and 
pride  in  the  House  of  God  comparable  to  that  of 
the  man  who  actually  drove  a  nail  here,  made 
the  confessional  there,  or  helped  to  decide  just 
how  the  sanctuary  could  be  made  most  beautiful. 

The  church  was  opened  for  Holy  Week,  and  it 
was  lovely — something  of  which  both  priest  and 
people  deserve  to  be  proud. 

The  priest,  visiting  a  sick  old  man  in  April, 
'was  asked  when  the  Church  was  to  be  blessed. 
When  the  priest  told  him  he  said:  "Holy  Moses, 
make  it  a  celebration.  When  I  came  here  forty 
years  ago  we  went  with  a  horse  and  buggy  to 
Weyburn  (seventy  miles)  to  make  our  Easter 
Duty.  Later  wo  had  Mass  in  houses  a  few  times 
a  year.  Then  we  went  to  the  schoolhouse.  When 
we  got  a  resident  priest  we  had  Mass  in  the  pool 
hall  in  winter,  and  in  the  dance  hall  in  summer. 
Finally,  for  some  years  Ave  had  Mass  in  that  cold 
basement.  Now  that  Ave  have  a  real  church,  Ave 
Avant  to  celebrate." 

And  on  June  25  there  Avas  indeed  a  nice  cele- 
bration. Practically  everyone  from  Minton  and 
the  missions  went  to  Confession  and  Holy  Com- 
munion At  nine  o'clock  our  Archbishop  said 
Mass  and  tAventy-one  little  children  made  their 


First  Holy  Communion.  At  10.30  the  visiting 
priests  and  people  formed  a  procession  and  the 
beautiful  ceremony  of  blessing  a  Church  took 
place.  At  eleven  o'clock  there  Avas  Solemn  High 
Mass,  the  pastor  being  the  celebrant,  Avith  the 
choir  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters.  It  Avas 
a  day  to  reAvard  the  efforts  of  tAvo  zealous  pastors 
and  their  people. 


Our  Schools  and  Vocations 

It  is  not  a  striking  anomaly  that  our  schools 
are  not  furnishing  the  number  of  A'ocations  that 
we  had  reasonably  expected?  Had  Ave  not  a  right 
to  expect  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults among  the  young,  attending  our  schools, 
Avith  all  their  instruction  and  influence  in  re- 
ligious fervor?  And  yet  there  is  considerable 
disappointment  in  the  comparatiA'ely  few  who 
aspire  to  the  religious  life.  Who  will  deny  that 
our  schools  should  at  least  furnish  sufficient  vo- 
cations to  staff  them?  And  much  more  should 
be  demanded  of  a  highly  organized  parish  school 
system.  But  what  do  Ave  actually  find?  There 
is  a  general  complaint  of  a  uniATersal  dearth  of 
religious  teachers.  The  proportion  of  lay  teach- 
ers in  our  schools  is  increasing  year  by  year. 
Pastors  are  continually  clamoring  for  more  Sist- 
ers on  their  staffs,  and  superiors  of  religious 
teaching  Congregations  are  begging  for  more 
postulants. 

What  is  the  explanation?  It  is  very  simple  in 
our  mind.  There  must  be  a  united  crusade  among 
all  the  good  Sisters.  They  must  look  not  simply 
for  their  oavii  needs,  but  for  the  general  good  of 
the  Church.  God  is  immeasurably  more  pleased 
with  such  a  united  effort.  Hence  Sisters  should 
be  encouraged  to  join  our  crusade.  "Pray  ye 
therefore  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  send  lab- 
orers into  His  vineyard." 

Another  explanation  of  the  dearth  of  vocations 
is  the  neglect  of  fostering  them  systematically 
and  prudently  and  zealously.  The  Divine  seed 
must  be  Avatered,  encouraged  and  protected. 
Every  Sister  must  be  anxious  to  reproduce  her- 
self, to  be  a  mother  to  other  vocations.  Just 
think,  if  each  Sister  Avould  be  up  and  doing,  and 
bring  forth  just  one  vocation  in  five  years,  then 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  instead  of  125,000  Sisters 
we  Avould  have  250,000;  and  in  ten  years,  there 
Avould  be  the  marvelous  growth  of  one-half  mil- 
lion laborers  for  the  Lord's  vineyard. 


He  that  would  catch  fish  must  venture  his  bait. 


A  false  friend  and  a  shadow  attend  only  when 
the  sun  shines. 
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Fargo  Vocation  Schools 


Orrin        Hope  Fessenden  Rutten 

Fried  Aneta  Tolna  Maryville 
Bremen      Manfred      Crary  Rolette 

LOOKS  like  a  Railway  Timetable  doesn't  it? 
But  it,  isn't.  It  is  a  list  of  the  S.O.S.  Va- 
cation Schools  in  the  Diocese  of  Fargo. 
Last  May  that  list  loomed  before  us  as  a  practical 
impossibility,  but  now  we  are  reminiscing,  trying 
to  recall :  What  did  happen  here — and  when  were 
we  there? 

In  all,  392  children  attended  these  Vacation 
Schools.  Of  this  number,  82  received  their  First 
Holy  Communion.  For  many,  this  was  their  only 
opportunity  of  receiving  personal  religious  in- 
struction during  the  entire  year.  The  children 
came  great  distances  to  attend,  and  for  this  much 
credit  is  due  the  good  parents  for  their  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  sacrifice.  At  much  inconven- 
ience to  themselves  they  provided  daily  transpor- 
tation for  the  children. 

School  opened  daily  with  the  celebration  of 
Holy  Mass  and  closed  at  3.30  p.m.,  sometimes 
with  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Besides  the  study  of  Christian  Doctrine  some 
time  was  devoted  to  choir  work  and  the  training 
of  altar  boys.  From  the  accompanying  pictures 
one  can  see  that  the  recreation  periods  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  day's  activities.  They  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  of  getting  together  as  a 
Catholic  group.  This  is  a  privilege  which  they 
seldom  enjoy,  and  the  companionship  of  other 
Catholic  children,  even  for  so  short  a  period,  has 
an  influence  for  good  on  the  life  of  the  child. 

These  months  spent  among  the  wholesome  un- 
sophisticated children  of  our  countryside  provide 
food  for  nmch  thought.  The  task  that  lies  ahead 
is  a  tremendous  one.  We  know  that  the  hope  of 


Let's  Swing 


Playing  Ball 


the  Church  today  lies  in  our  RURAL  children. 
The  decreasing  population  of  the  cities  makes  it 
very  evident  that  our  RURAL  children  are  Amer- 
ica's men  and  women  of  tomorrow.  What  kind  of 
men  and  women  are  they  going  to  be — Godless  or 
Godfearing?  Today  the  world  wants  peace — is 
talking  about  peace — is  making  plans  for  peace. 
But  we  know  that  no  peace  will  survive  unless  it 
is  based  on  Christian  principles.  THERE  IS  NO 
LASTING  PEACE  WITHOUT  RELIGION.  Ours 
is  the  privilege  of  teaching  religion  to  rural 
youth — a  privilege  and  a  duty.  Much  depends 
upon  our  efforts.  The  children  are  anxious  to 
learn.  Many  of  them  like  our  little  friends,  Mari- 
lyn and  Mary  Ann,  long  before  school  age,  are 
looking  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Sisters, 
and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  attend  the  Vacation 
School.  But  two  weeks  is  a  very  short  time.  One 
little  girl  expressed  our  own  wish  when  she  said : 
"Gee,  Sister,  I  wish  Catechism  school  was  nine 
months  and  other  school  only  two  weeks." 

Our  Correspondence  School  is  an  effort  to  make 
up,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  nine  months  during 
which  we  are  unable  to  give  personal  instruction 
to  these  children.  When  we  return  home  at  the 
end  of  August  there  is  a  complete  eheck-up  of 
last  year's  pupils.  Some,  because  of  their  ability, 
or  perhaps  lack  of  ability,  must  be  transferred 
from  this  course  to  that  or  vice  versa.  To  the 
backsliders  who  fell  by  the  wayside  last  year,  we 
must  send  a  personal  letter,  in  the  hope  of  rous- 
ing them  from  their  lethargy.  Next  come  those 
who  were  fairly  faithful  but  who  were  caught 
napping  when  the  School  closed — they  failed  to 
respond  to  their  last  lesson  in  April.  They  must 
receive  a  personal  letter,  too,  and  the  reply  will 
undoubtedly  be  something  like  this:  "Dear  Sister, 
I  am  sorry,  but  I  lost  my  last  lesson.  Will  you 
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Heroic  Ideal 


Marilyn  and  Mary  Aim  with  their  Teacher 

send  it  to  me  again?"  To  the  faithful  workers,  of 
whom  there  are  some  six  hundred,  all  we  need 
do  is  send  their  next  lesson.  They  are  up  to  date 
and  we  know  will  continue  so  during  the  winter 
months.  The  names  of  'new'  cherubs  we  met  dur- 
ing the  busy  summer  months  are  added  to  the 
list.  An  opening  letter  explaining  the  activities 
of  the  School,  plans  for  the  coming  year,  etc.,  is 
sent  to  all,  and  the  work  of  teaching  by  mail  is 
in  full  swing. 

The  actual  meeting  with  the  children  at  the 
different  Vacation  School  centres  makes  the  work 
so  much  more  ALIVE  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
It  makes  a  world  of  difference  to  be  able  to  re- 
call the  child  whose  small  fingers  labored  over 
the  crooked  little  letters.  Always,  one  under- 
stands better  when  one  has  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
little  soul  behind  the  pencil. 

With  all  our  hearts  we  wish  we  could  go  out  to 
these  little  ones,  stay  with  them  and  teach  them. 
There  is  so  much  we  could  do  for  them.  "The 
harvest  indeed  is  great  but  the  laborers  are  few." 
PRAY  THEREFORE,  dear  readers,  that  the  Lord 
may  send  generous  souls  to  help  us  in  our  work 
for  Him. 

S.O.S.,  Fargo 


Hide  not  your  talents;  they  for  use  were  made; 


What's  a  sun-dial  in  the  shade? 


Our  Canadian  Martyrs  will  ever  remain  the 
ideal  and  the  protectors  of  all  our  missionary 
efforts.  In  their  heroic  lives  missionaries  will 
always  find  inspiration  and  courage  to  carry  on 
their  work.  They  watered  with  their  blood  the 
"Field  at  Home"  which  should  be  dear  to  us  all. 

In  a  letter  to  his  Confreres  in  France  St.  John 
de  Brebeuf  left  us  a  thrilling  description  of  the 
conditions  which  they  Avere  then  to  meet  with  in 
New  France.  Human  nature  shudders  at  the 
very  thought  of  the  heroic  ideal  he  outlined.  Yet 
he  himself  lived  up  to  it.  Conditions  have 
changed.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  Martyrs  must  re- 
main with  us  if  we  wish  to  carry  on  fruitfully 
their  work.  The  reading  of  our  dear  Martyr's 
letter  should  prove  an  inspiration  to  every  work- 
er in  "The  Field."  May  his  powerful  intercession 
obtain  for  us  the  grace  to  walk  in  his  footsteps ! 
St.  John  de  Brebeuf  wrote: 

"Don't  take  on  any  work  unless  you  intend  to 
finish  it.  Don't  start  paddling  a  canoe  unless 
you  intend  to  continue  all  day.  Your  fine  French 
manners  will  only  get  you  laughed  at  over  here. 
You  have  to  be  an  Indian.  Bend  your  shoulders 
to  the  same  burdens  they  bear  and  you'll  be  re- 
cognized as  a  great  man — otherwise  not,  You 
will  sleep  on  a  skin,  and  many  a  night  you'll  never 
close  your  eyes  with  the  vermin  that  swarm  over 
you.  You  can  expect  to  be  killed  at  any  mo- 
ment; you  are  responsible  for  fair  weather  and 
foul  .  .  .  and  if  you  don't  bring  rain  when  it  is 
needed,  you  may  get  tomahawked. 

"At  home  you  are  surrounded  by  splendid 
examples  of  virtue;  here  everyone  is  astonished 
when  you  speak  of  God.  Blasphemy  and  obscen- 
ity are  common.  You  are  often  without  Mass, 
and  when  you  do  succeed  in  saying  it,  your  cabin 
is  full  of  smoke  or  snow.  But  climbing  over 
rocks  and  making  your  way  through  brush  and 
swamps  will  be  pleasant  if  you  think  of  Calvary. 
There's  no  danger  for  your  soul  if  you  bring 
with  you  the  love  and  fear  of  God ;  in  fact,  I  find 
many  helps  to  perfection.  You  have  only  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  that  makes  it  easy  to  be 
united  with  God ;  you  are  obliged  to  pray,  for 
you  are  facing  death  at  any  moment;  and  you 
have  the  Blessed  Sacrament  with  you  always. 
If  you  can  say  'Send  me  more,  Lord,'  to  your 
sufferings — you'll  get  consolations  so  great  that 
you'll  have  to  cry  out,  'Enough,  0  Lord,  enough.'  " 


If  your  head  is  wax  don't  walk  in  the  sun. 


'Tis  great  confidence  in  a  friend  to  tell  him 
The  proud  hate  pride— in  others.  your  faults,  greater  to  tell  him  his. 

ILL  OF  US  ARE  GOING  TO  DO  BETTER  TOMORROW  AND 
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^nd-the^  field 
is  the  GQarkl  " 


HE  FIELD  AFAR" 


Mission  Intention  for  the  Month  of  October 

Christian  Kindness  to  Converts  From  Mohammedanism 


One  of  t lie  most  gripping  tales  recounted  by 
two  missionaries  who  arrived  in  August  on  the 
Gripsholm  is  the  story  of  the  spiritual  struggle 
which  is  being  fought  in  the  heart  of  a  wealthy 
and  respected  Moslem  who,  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  lias  not  yet  acquired  the 
courage  to  make  public  his  adherence  to  Catho- 
licity. Nicodemus-like  he  comes  daily,  but 
steathily,  to  the  feet  of  his  Eucharistic  King  en- 
throned in  an  humble  shrine  of  perpetual  ador- 
ation in  the  heart  of  pagan  Bengal,  India.  His 
knowledge  of  the  catechism  is  complete,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  love  of  Christ, 
the  Good  Shepherd,  but  the  coils  of  Islam  have 
so  enmeshed  his  life,  that  he  has  not  the  strength 
to  loose  them.  According  to  our  informants  "the 
social  resistance  of  Islam  makes  it  impossible  for 
a  convert  to  brave  ostracism  and  contempt  with- 
out exceptional  heroism."  Actually  there  must 
be  a  rebirth  of  the  early  martyrs'  courage  if  the 
ranks  of  Mohammedan  converts  are  to  be  in- 
creased. 

"This  is  not  an  isolated  case,"  stated  Sister 
Edwina  and  Sister  Mary  Josephine,  Franciscan 
nuns  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament.  "There  are 
many  others  for  whom  we  have  been  asked  to 
pray.  And  this  is  not  surprising  because  the 
Moslem  who  renounces  his  adherence  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Prophet  must  be  thrust  from  the  home  of 
his  parents,  repudiated  by  his  relatives  and 
friends  and  pursued  like  a  mad  dog." 

In  their  hours  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament 


these  good  religious,  with  the  other  members  of 
their  community  and  the  other  priests  and  nuns 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  those  who  are  staunch  in  their  Mos- 
lem faith,  pour  forth  a  seemingly  endless  plea  of 
supplication  in  their  behalf.  Truly  Christlike 
charity  marks  their  contact  with  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet,  whether  they  be  arrogantly  proud 
of  their  affiliation,  indifferent  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward Catholicity,  or  humble  in  their  quest  for 
truth. 

However,  it  is  not  for  religious  alone  that  the 
admonition  for  Christian  kindness  to  converts 
from  Mohammedanism  is  sounded.  It  has  a  par- 
ticular call  for  the  laity — not  only  for  those  who 
live  among  them  but  for  Catholics  the  world  over, 
particularly  in  the  United  States.  True  our  con- 
tact here  is  almost  non-existent,  since,  in  the 
western  world  there  are  few  adherents  to  Islam, 
but  the  need  for  prayer  is  ever  present.  If  you 
would  prove  your  true  Catholicity  have  a  daily 
remembrance  for  these  converts  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  See  as  relayed  to  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  Re- 
member that  these  people,  differing  from  you  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  born  in  the  faith, 
have  had  the  courage  to  take  up  the  cross  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  renouncing  all  things  to  follow 
Him.  Prove  by  your  Christian  kindness  that  you 
admire  their  courage  and  will  sustain  them  in  the 
trials  which  they  must  surely  undergo. 

Right  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  McDonnell, 
National  Director  The  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 


WE  WOULD,  TOO,  IF  ONLY  WE  STARTED  TODAY. 
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No  Gast     no  THest  —  justCanada. 


EARLY  SETTLEMENTS  IN  ALBERTA 


THE  history  of  Alberta  partakes  of  all  the 
romance  with  which  time  has  richly  en- 
dowed the  early  days  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.  and  the  lives  of  bands  of  Old  World  ad- 
venturers who  found  irresistible  the  hire  of  the 
new  Western  World.  The  story  of  Alberta's  ex- 
ploration and  settlement  is  closely  woven  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  Western  Canada.  The  history 
of  the  land  which  is  now  our  Province  dates  back 
more  than  200  years  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
it  has  become  known  by  the  name  of  Alberta.  In 
1905  the  Province  was  formed  from  the  North- 
West  Territories  which  had  been  Kupert's  Land 
up  till  1870.  The  old  fur-trading  Co.  at  last  sold 
out  their  claim  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  be- 
came the  new  owner. 

Going  back  to  the  days  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  white  men  in  the  West,  we  find  that  the 
leader  of  them  all  was  Radisson.  It  is  believed 
that  he  was  the  first  to  realize  the  possibilities 
of  the  West  as  a  home  for  millions  from  all  coun- 
tries. Later  on  La  Verendyre  and  his  sons  led 
out  on  the  road  toward  the  land  of  the  setting 
sun.  The  first  white  man  to  penetrate  Alberta, 
as  far  as  is  known,  was  Bouchier  De  Niverville. 
In  1751,  he  accompanied  Captain  Legardeur  de 
Saint  Pierre,  who  was  sent  to  the  North  West  by 
Governor  La  Jonquirie  of  New  France.  By  way 
of  a  line  of  forts  previously  made  by  La  Veren- 
dyre and  his  sons  they  reached  Fort  La  Reine. 
Pierre  sent  De  Niverville  to  the  Saskatchewan 
River  to  build  a  fort  beyond  any  La  Verendrye 
had  built.  They  ascended  to  the  Rockies  and  in 
May,  1751,  on  the  River  some  distance  below 
Calgary  they  built  a  stockaded  fort  and  called 
it  La  Jonquiere.  It  was  three  years  afterwards 
that  the  first  Englishman  visited  Alberta.  This 


was  Anthony  Hendry  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
Montreal  traders  came  later,  Curry,  Finlay,  Fro- 
bishers,  Alexander  Henry,  Peter  Pond  and  oth- 
ers. They  were  very  successful  "Peddlers"  and 
were  followed  to  their  establishments  by  men  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  By  means  of  these  fur 
traders  and  the  mission  centres  Alberta's  settle- 
ments got  their  starts. 

The  first  white  man  to  establish  a  permanent 
trading  post  in  Alberta  was  Peter  Pond  "A  trad- 
er of  celebrity."  He  was  the  first  to  cast  a  paddle 
in  a  river  flowing  Avestward  or  to  stand  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Athabaska.  On  this  lake  he  built 
a  fort  in  1768,  the  old  "Pond  Fort"  or  the  "Old 
Establishment",  which  we  might  call  the  first 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Alberta.  He  had  a 
splendid  garden  and  used  this  fort  as  headquart- 
ers, for  years.  Independent  traders  gave  their 
goods  into  Pond's  management.  He  got  more 
furs  than  his  canoes  could  hold.  To  get  the  trade 
of  "Red  Knives"  and  "Slave  Indians"  Pond  sent 
Cuthbert  Grant  and  Laurent  La  Roux  to  build 
trading  posts  at  Great  Slave  Lake  at  1786,  near 
where  now  stands  Fort  Resolution.  Commerce 
thrived  for  some  time  but  lack  of  organization 
among  the  traders,  smallpox  and  liquor  troubles 
brought  failure  to  this  undertaking.  The  wise 
heads  at  Montreal  decided  to  form  the  North 
West  Company,  of  traders.  And  the  X.Y.  Co. 
came  into  being  also  on  account  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  some  of  the  men;  among  them  Peter 
Pond  and  Alexander  McKenzie,  the  great  explor- 
er. In  1788  MaeTvenzie  reached  Pond's  Old  Es- 
tablishment. He  spent  the  winter  there  and  sent 
his  cousin  Roderick  MacKenzie  to  erect  Fort 
Chipewyn,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  second 
capital  of  Alberta  '"'The  Athens  of  the  North'* 


WHY  WORRY  IF  AVE  PRAY?    WHY  PRAY  IF  WE  WORRY? 
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with  its  remarkable  library.  In  the  same  year  at 
the  Mouth  of  the  Boyer  River  another  fort,  now 
Fort  Vermillion,  was  built. 

We  must  now  come  back  to  the  Saskatchewan. 
David  Thompson,  the  greatest  practical  land  geo- 
grapher that  the  world  has  produced,  reached 
the  Bow  River  in  1786,  and  spent  the  winter 
with  the  Peigan  Indians.  He  returned  to  the 
East,  left  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  and  joined  the 
Nor'  "Westers  who  were  more  sympathetic  with 
his  ideas.  In  1798  we  find  him  at  Lac  La  Biche 
which  Peter  Fiddler  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  also 
reached  the  next  year.  Each  of  them  built  a  fur 
trading  post.  In  1799  Thompson  went  to  Fort 
Augustus  in  the  Blackfeet  Country  within  the 
present  settlement  of  Fort  SaskateheAvan.  This 
place  had  been  started  by  Angus  Shaw  of  the 
North  West  Company  four  years  before.  Thomp- 
son set  out  again  for  Pembina  River  and  the  Ath- 
abasca and  siirveyed  the  country  to  Isle  a  La 
Crosse,  and  at  this  latter  place  married  Charlotte 
Small,  half-breed  daughter  of  Patrick  Small,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  place.  A  little  later  we  find 
hi  in  at  Fort  George  which  had  been  built  on  the 
North  Sasketehewan  in  1792  by  Angus  Shaw  and 
where  in  1791  Buckingham  House  also  was 
erected. 

In  1789  Peter  Pangman  of  the  Nor'  West 
Co.  had  gone  as  far  as  Rocky  Mountain  House 
and  ten  years  later  MacDonald  of  Garth  built  a 
fort  there.  Fort  Edmonton  was  started  by 
George  Sutherland  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  in 
1795  and  three  years  later  the  rival  Company 
sent  James  Hughes  to  build  Fort  Augustus  near 
it.  The  latter  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  City. 
Then  came  the  X.Y.  Co.  to  build  another  post, 
the  new  Fort  Augustus.  At  the  confluence  of 
the  Red  Deer  and  the  Saskatchewan,  MacDonald 
of  Garth  started  Chesterfield  House  in  1805. 

In  the  south  interest  was  slow  at  first.  Before 
1799  there  was  only  one  Fort  on  the  South  Sas- 
katchewan. About  1859  Old  Bow  Fort  had  been 
built  where  now  is  Calgary,  but  the  Blackfeet 
and  the  Bloods  were  hostile.  About  1864  a  party 
of  white  men  camped  on  the  Bow  east  of  High 
River,  a  band  of  Bloods  killed  all  but  one.  Peigans 
did  likewise  to  another  party  in  the  Porcupine 
Hills.  In  1864  a  party  of  Americans  went  north 
along  the  foothills  to  the  Peace  River.  Along 
the  boundary  whiskey  dealers  came  in  and  built 
forts  "Stand  off"  "Slide-out"  and  others.  In  1873 
the  country  from  Bow  River  to  the  boundary  had 
no  white  men  except  these  whiskey  traders.  The 
McDougals  entered  the  southwest  Country,  the 
forerunners  of  thousands  soon  to  follow.  In 
1874  the  Mounted  Police  rode  into  the  West  and 
the  lawless  conditions  in  the  South  changed  im- 
mediately. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Blackfeet  Country,  on  the 
bank  of  Old  Man  River,  MacLeod  was  started  and 


Fort  Walsh  in  the  Cypress  Hills  and  Calgary 
arose  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  La  Jonquiere.  I. 
G.  Baker  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  opened  stores 
and  Calgary  soon  became  a  great  trading  post 
for  the  ranching  country.  The  Royal  Hotel  was 
a  tent  30'  x  18'.  In  1883  the  "Front"  train  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  arrived. 

The  MacDougals  had  settled  among  the 
Stoney  Indians  where  Ghost  River  joins  the  Bow 
and  David  and  John  brought  50  head  of  horses 
and  cattle  from  Edmonton  to  Morley  in  the  foot- 
hills, the  first  cattle  in  the  range  country.  Mrs. 
John  McDougal  was  the  first  white  woman  in  all 
the  South  country. 

Now  we  must  come  back  to  the  North  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  the  story  where  we  left  Edmon- 
ton about  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  new 
Fort  Augustus  was  abandoned  in  1810  and  in 
1819  Edmonton  arose  on  its  site.  It  was  for 
many  years  the  Company's  chief  trading  post 
upon  the  plains.  Goods  came  from  York  Factory 
up  the  Saskatchewan  and  were  distributed  to  the 
other  posts. 

In  1842  Father  Thibault  had  started  the  mis- 
sion of  Lac  Ste.  Ann,  chosen  because  of  fish 
and  fuel  and  its  safe  distance  from  the  trail  of 
the  Blackfeet.  Father  LaCombe  came  there  in 
1852.  He  won  the  Blackfeet  too  and  they  peti- 
tioned Bishop  Tache  for  a  priest.  In  1861,  Father 
LaCombe  laid  the  beginning  of  St.  Albert,  over- 
looking the  lovely  valley  of  the  River  Sturgeon. 
Twenty  Metis  families  settled  there  and  in  the 
next  year  Father  LaCombe  started  the  first  cart 
brigade  to  bring  supplies  from  Red  River.  That 
year  Brother  Scollon  came  back  with  the  mis- 
sionary and  opened  the  first  school  in  Alberta, 
at  Edmonton  in  a  low  log  building  just  within 
the  fort  walls.  By  1879  Edmonton  had  a  steam 
saw  mill,  a  grist  mill  and  a  telegraph  line. 

Now  the  South  was  at  last  keeping  step  with 
the  North.  Around  the  mounted  police  posts  the 
settlements  were  growing  rapidly.  Ranchers  be- 
gan to  take  up  the  land.  Shaw,  a  drover  from 
B.C.,  drove  in  500  head  of  beef  cattle  through 
Kootenay  Pass.  I.  G.  Baker  Company  of  Fort 
Benton  Montana,  opened  a  branch  in  MacLeod 
and  killed  beef  for  whites  and  Indians.  New 
men  continued  to  drive  herds  into  Southern  Al- 
berta. Low  log  houses  and  corrals  became  nu- 
merous. The  Government  rented  out  large  tracks 
of  country  at  lc  per  acre  on  21  year  leases.  East- 
ern Financiers  secured  leases  and  stocked  them 
with  great  herds.  The  Cochrane  Company 
brought  in  six  or  seven  thousand  head  from  Mon- 
tana and  thirty  cow  boys  drove  them  and  three 
hundred  horses  north  to  Bow  River.  After  the  re- 
bellion, settlers  flocked  in  more  than  ever.  Men 
made  fortunes  and  lost  them.  Through  all,  the 
range  country  grew  until  it  occupies  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  commercial  life  of  Canada.  In 
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1879  thrashing  machines  began  to  become  com- 
mon and  it  took  months  to  thrash  the  crops. 

Another  industry  which  got  well  under  way 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century  was  coal-mining. 
In  1870  Nicholas  Sheran  came  up  from  Montana 
and  discovered  coal  on  the  banks  of  Old  Man 
River.  In  a  few  years  he  had  a  real  coal  mine. 
In  1879  Gait,  an  Eastern  capitalist,  visited  the 
district  and  organized  the  North  West  Coal  and 
Navigation  Co.  to  mine  on  a  large  scale.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  Lethbridge  where  today  a 
monument  stands  in  memory  of  Nicholas  Sheran, 
the  father  of  Alberta's  coal  industry. 

When  the  CP.  Railway  came  through  in  1883, 
people  began  to  pour  in  along  this  Southern 
route.  Settlers  watched  where  the  surveyors 
drove  their  stakes  for  the  railway  and  then  took 
up  farms  right  there.  Medicine  Hat  and  many 
smaller  places  got  a  start  then.  Other  railway 
lines  came,  the  stream  of  settlers  grew.  The 
true  pioneering  days  ended. 

In  its  short  life  as  a  Province.  Albert  has  he- 
come  known  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  richest 
of  agricultural  districts  and  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  brightest  jewels  in  the  Crown  of  Empire.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  only  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  Blackfeet  and  the  Crees  camped  on 
the  sites  of  the  principal  cities.    Buffalo  were 


hunted  over  the  unploughed  acres  that  now  com- 
prise the  homesteads  of  a  million  people. 

The  Old  Timer  sees,  and  understands,  but  in 
his  heart  memories  linger.  S.O.S. 


INNER  SANCTUARY  OF  THE  SOUL 

"God  alone  can  enter  into  that  Sanctum  Sanc- 
torum of  the  human  soul.  God  Who  made  it 
— and  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  is  practising 
prayerful  introversion.  The  whole  world  of  crea- 
tures is  forever  barred  out  of  it,  and  it  is  not 
even  in  the  power  of  man  to  lay  open  this  part 
of  himself  to  anyone." 


BOOK-GULPERS 

Who  has  not  met  the  voracious  reader  with 
whom  gulping  down  book  after  book  has  become 
a  passion,  a  mania,  a  necessity,  a  sort  of  morbid 
craving?  No  sooner  has  he  begun  a  book  than 
he  must  go  through  with  it.  no  sooner  has  he  fin- 
ished it  than  he  must  take  up  another,  and  thus 
on  and  on.  without  pause.  He  simply  reads  for 
reading's  sake ;  no  profit  is  aimed  at  and  of  course 
none  is  attained.  The  man  has  become  a  reading 
machine.  He  may  eventually  become  very  erudite; 
he  certainly  will  never  be  a  contemplative. 


ftfje  little  Country  loapttal 

EDGAR  A.  GUEST 

The  little  country  hospital  is  bidden  out  of  view 

And  people  seldom  notice  it  as  pleasure  they  pursue. 

But  let  an  accident  befall — which  is  the  fate  of  men — 

The  proudest  man  is  glad  to  see  the  small-town  doctor  then, 
And  in  that  little  hospital  which  humble  folk  maintain 
He'll  find  that  hearts  are  merciful  and  quick  to  comfort  pain. 

It  isn't  like  the  city  place,  with  sections  blocked  apart. 

Where  every  patient's  listed  as  a  number  on  a  chart. 
And  specialists  for  this  and  that  convene  to  thumb  him  o'er 
And  ask  a  thousand  questions  of  the  ills  he's  had  before. 

For  in  the  country  hospital,  which  lacks  all  pomp  and  style. 
The  surgeon  on  his  morning  round  has  time  to  chat  a  while. 

And  whether  pain  be  in  your  groin,  your  stomach  or  your  toe. 

The  cause  of  it  the  doctor  there  assuredly  will  know. 
He  will  not  shunt  you  round  the  place  for  rays  of  that  and  this, 
He'll  diagnose  your  case  himself  and  very  seldom  miss. 

And  whosoe'er  shall  tread  the  hall  when  you  arc  free  from  pain 

Will  stop  to  speak  a  cheery  word  and  wish  you  well  again. 

So  little  country  hospital,  which  humble  folks  support. 

Which  struggles  for  existence,  since  its  funds  arc  always  short. 
I  pay  this  simple  tribute  now  to  all  your  tender  care 
In  lessening  the  hurts  and  pains  which  mortals  have  to  bear. 

And  pray  for  Cod's  rich  blessing  on  Ihe  men  and  women  brave 

Who  give  their  every  ounce  of  strength  another's  life  to  save. 

Dedicated  to  Wing  Memorial  Hospital,  Palmer.  Mass. 


IT  IS  LOVE,  NOT  LOGIC,  THAT  CAN  UNITE  MEN. 


